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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The clothes his wife wears 


ARY was a pretty girl, 
when John married her. 

Wait a minute, John—don't 
strike ! 

We were going on to say: 
Now, Mary is a pretty woman. 
(We thought you'd be smiling 
again.) 

And one of the reasons she is 
so pretty, John, is due to you. 

Do you remember that evening 
when you brought home a pack- 
age from the grocery, with Ivory 
Soap Flakes in it? 


Well, Mary learned something 
then that she never knew before. 


She that 


crépe and crépe de chine and all 


learned georgette 


those delicate fabrics you don’t 


know anything about could be 
washed safely time after time. 


Up to then she thought she 
could never afford clothes made 
of such materials, because wash- 


ing would spoil them. 
And now look at her! 


Where she used to buy two or 
three cheap blouses, now she gets 
one good one for the same amount 
of money. And with Ivory Flakes 
she is sure of at least a year's 


wear out of it. 


Why is Ivor- Flakes so safe, 
John > 


Because it’s simply the flaked 
form of the pure, gentle Ivory 
Soap you and Mary use on your 


faces. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP - IVORY SOAP FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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Labor in Europe and America—idle Words 
Versus Practical Works 


By Samvuet GomMPERS 


T IS reported that representatives of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions are soon to visit Canada and the United States in an 
opportunity to present the viewpoint of their organization and to 

change the viewpoint of American labor toward that organization. 

It is to be hoped that if such a delegation comes it will bring some sub- 
stantial intimation that the policies of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions are undergoing change and that certain of its declarations 
are to be modified or rescinded. 

American labor has every desire to participate in the international affairs of 
trade unionism, its only insistence being that international trade unionism must 
not be perverted by isms and dogmas that have no proper place in the trade 
union movement. American labor is eager to have relations with trade 
unionism everywhere but it can not give its consent to an abdication of 
national autonomy or to a support of policies which are foreign to the whole 
structure of the American labor movement. 

The latest issue of the Review of the International Federation of Trade* 
Unions for March-April, 1922, is not an auspicious advance agent for the 
mission which is reported to be authorized to visit the United States. 

The Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions held a 
meeting in Amsterdam on March 11 and 12, 1923, at which the occupation 
of the Ruhr was the principal subject for discussion. It is apparent that the 
discussion led to no definite action. This is particularly interesting because 
the International Federation of Trade Unions sought in the case of the Ruhr 
to apply, in concrete manner, the so-called anti-war declarations of the Rome 
and Hague conferences. 


Itiwill be remembered that at the Rome congress, and again at the Hague 
(461) 
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congress held in December, 1922, declarations were adopted to the effect that 
in the event of war of any kind, including defensive war, workers of all coun- 
tries were to join in a general strike. ‘The Rome congress of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions established a ‘“‘Committee of Action against 
War and Mili arism’’ composed of the members of the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions and representatives of the International 
Federation of Transportworkers, Miners and Metal Workers, respectively. 

A meeting of this Committee was held at Amsterdam, January 15 and 16, 
1923, “for the purpose of determining the measures and the form of organi- 
zation necessary to effect real opposition to war and militarism, on the basis 
of the resolution submitted by the trade unions and accepted by the World 
Peace Congress held at the Hague in December last.’’ At thi meeting the 
Committee of Action found that in connection with the occupation of the 
Ruhr “‘the fact had to be recognized, that, in consequence of the divisions 
in the ranks of the workers on the one hand, and nationalist propaganda 
on the other hand, it is exceedingly difficult for the workers to take any real 
action to oppose the occupation, nevertheless, the representatives of the 
Transportworkers, Miners and Metal Workers, declared themselves ready to 
do all in their power to support any action decided upon by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions.”’ 

On Tuesday, January 16, the Committee of Action adopted a resolu- 
ion instructing the Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions 

“obtain at once the opinion of the leaders of the German trade union 

ovement on the question of declaring a general strike of twenty-four hours 
n the Ruhr district or in the whole of Germany against the military occupation 
and for the question being submitted to the League of Nations.” 

Thus the Committee of Action sought to make initial application of the 
formula laid down at Rome and at the Hague but put the responsibility for 
its success or failure, however, squarely upon the shoulders of the German 
workers. This is made doubly clear by the second paragraph of the resolu- 
tion adopted January 16 as follows: ' 

In the event of the answer being in the affirmative the National Trade Union Centers 


shall be asked to cooperate in the action by declaring a general strike of twenty-four 
hours’ duration in their respective countries, in the districts and in the industries where it 


will be successful. 


. The Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions met on 
the following day, January 17. It reviewed the situation in relation to the 
Ruhr and doubtless had before it the militant recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Action. In the report of the proceedings of the Bureau there is no 
mention of a general strike either in Germany or elsewhere. Obviously the 
Committee of Action was selected as the agency from which to send up the 
trial balloon. Where the Committee of Action, on January 16, sought to set 
in motion a movement for an international general strike, the Bureau 
on January 17 discusses nothing more emphatic than “energetic action.” 
The following paragraphs set forth the Bureau’s conclusions: 
The bureau also took note of the views of the International Trade Secretariats of 
Transport Workers, Miners and Metal Workers, in regard to the possibility of protesting, 
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by means of energetic action on the part of the workers, agairst the military action. 

It was unanimously decided to communicate immediately with the affiliated National 
Trade Union Centers concerning the possibility of energetic action and the immediate 
adoption of the necessary preparatory measures. 

The Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions expects that the workers 
of all lands will be ready to respond to any appeal that might be issued by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions and its affiliated organizations in order, if necessary, to 
give actual effect to the resolutions adopted at Rome and The Hague. At the same time 
the Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions warns the workers against 
all efforts that might be made from other quarters to drag them into foolish and rash 


adventures. 
In particular the Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions issues a 


most urgent appeal to German workers not to allow themselves to be used as a catspaw 
in nationalist and chauvinistic agitation. 

From the extreme initial position taken on January 16 by the Committee 
of Action there is a gradural recession until, in the meeting of the Bureau held 
March 11 and 12, 1923, it is found that “the Bureau took note of all that 
the trade unions of the various countries have done in this matter and it was 
decided to continue the present efforts made to bring about a peaceful solution 
of the question.” 

On January 26 and 27, 1923, a ‘oint conference was held attended by 
representatives of the International Federation of Trade Unions and social- 
ist internationals. This conference decided to ‘‘condemn most emphatically 
the military occupation of the Ruhr, as well as the employment of methods 
of force and violence as the means of solving the problem of reparations.” 
The conference declared that the’occupation is ‘‘only a phase in the struggle” 
between groups of French and German magnates for possession of the coal and 
iron deposits and ‘‘that the workers today just as during the war are the 
victims of this capitalist rapacity, whereas the workers’ one and real interest 
is to frustrate the designs of the capitalist groups and ensure peace in the 
world.” 

There is in the rather lengthy set of declarations much of denunciation 
and much that expresses the viewpoint of a group which feels itself set apart 
from and hostile to its environment. 

Nothing is to be gained in international relations, or in any other 
relations for that matter, by a policy that does not contemplate absolute 
frankness on every side. 

American labor has sought repeatedly to make its point of view clear 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

One of the points upon which there has been and is disagreement is the 
question of opposition to war. American labor is as bitterly opposed to war 
and as urgently desirous of peace as labor anywhere in the world. American 
labor has done as much, if not more, than any other labor movement in any 
country in the world, to prevent war and will continue in that humane service 
so long as wars are possible, probable and preventable. American labor, 
however, refuses to be deluded either by dreams of an impossible Utopia or 
by hopes in a fantastic program for international cessation of work upon a 
prearranged signal. 

American labor insists upon trying to understand the world of which it is 
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a part and it insists upon attempting to function in the most constructive 
manner in that world. 

It is possible that there might be a war of such a character that all wage 
earners everywhere would refuse either to fight or to produce munitions. 
It is equally possible that there might be a war in which a refusal of parti- 
cipation would constitute treachery to the whole cause of human freedom 
and world progress. Nothing more heinious can be conceived than a refusal 
Npon the part of the workers of the allied and associated nations to participate 
in the late war for the destruction of the Kaiserist system of political auto- 
cracy. 

Those who think that it is possible to make effective a general and all- 
inclusive declaration that in the event of any war, no matter how defensive, 
there should be an immediate general strike of the workers in all nations 
involved are living in an unreal world, and furthermore are seeking to pro- 
mote a doctrine which it is neither possible nor desirable to promote success- 
fully. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions in the proceedings already 
quoted in this editorial confesses the first failure to apply the declarations 
of the Rome and Hague conferences. 

It was clearly sought to put the occupation of the Ruhr on the basis 
of an invasion, in the declarations of the Committee of Action adopted on 
January 16. The decision was to find out whether the German trade union 
leaders would agree to promote a strike in the Ruhr “‘or in the whole of Ger- 
many,’ and in the event of an affirmative answer the trade unions of other 
nations were to be asked to declare similar strikes. 

It was not necessary to be in Amsterdam on January 16, or on any other 
date to understand that no such flamboyant policy could be given effect. 
The world knows of course that there was no general strike either in Germany 
or elsewhere any more than there was in 1914 when the World War began. 

If the action of the International Federation of Trade Unions and its sub- 
sidiary committees and its Bureau has had any effect it must have been in 
favor of Germany. The declarations throughout offer criticisms of France 
but nowhere is there any indication of a desire that Germany should make 
some reparation which is justly due from her for the devastation in Belgium 
and France. The nearest to criticism that is to be found is the allegation that 
the difficulty in the Ruhr is a contest between rival groups of capitalists. 

A statement was made in response to a request for an expression of opin- 
ion in connection with the following extract from a London dispatch to an 
American news service: 

* * * Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the labor opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, summoned the laborite members of Parliament to meet on Monday to consider 
the Ruhr. It is understood that an appeal will be made to labor throughout the world 
to cooperate to assist the German workers. 


Appeal Through Gompers 


It will be made to labor in the United States through Samuel Gompers, President 


of the American Federation of Labor. 
Resolutions will be adopted Monday which will be presented to the government. 
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From the trend of opinion among labor it is likely that one resolution will call upon the 


British government to intervene. 
Advices from various cities say that labor in other countries is planning similar 


steps. Labor throughout Europe is opposed to French occupation of the Ruhr because 
of fears it will precipitate another war. 









Replying to an inquiry as to what action might be taken if and when 
such an appeal was received, the president of the American Federation of 
Labor made the following statement: 

Thus far, no appeal or request has been received by me to consider or to take action 
upon the Ruhr situation. 

It seems most regrettable that there should have arisen any cause for the invasion 
into any part of Germany, and yet the conditions must be considered in connection 
with the French advance, one that in size of population and natural wealth was much 
the weaker nation than Germany; that France has experienced the result of these facts in 
at least two wars, the one in 1871 when Alsace-Lorraine was rent from France and an 
indemnity imposed of 15 milliard gold francs, which were paid as a condition precedent 
to peace being restored; that the German government has not made the earnest effort 
to pay, not indemnity, but reparation for her devastation of France and of Belgium; the 
other that France has appealed in vain to Great Britain and to the United States for a 
guarantee of her safety from unprovoked war. 

No informed man can escape the possible results growing out of the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. Everytling :hould be done by all the allied and associated nations 
to bring the French and German governments to an understanding of the critical situa- 
tion and the awful consequences unless an adjustment is reached. 

Germany should be required to compensate at least France and Belgium for the 
devastation caused by the ruthless war she waged under the leadership of the Kaiser; 
France and the other nations should be patient and reasonable so that these countries 
and the world may be spared another holocaust of war. 

I can not help but believe that if the Senate of the United States had ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles and had been a part in the councils of the nations under that treaty, 
or we would have given France the guarantee of protection for her self-preservation, no 
such critical situation would have arisen as is now the case in the Ruhr valley. 

In the attainment of an honorable, peaceful adjustment of this problem, the men 
of labor of all countries should unite not for the overthrow of governmerts for partisan 

political advantage, but for the real accomplishment of the peace of the world upon a 
basis of responsibility and a course of reasonable approach to the solution of the problem. 

































What was then said still holds true as an expression of the democratic 
point of view in connection with the occupation of the Ruhr. 

It may well be that before these lines are printed there may be a settle- 
ment of the issues in the Ruhr. But whether those issues are settled or not, 
the policies of the International Federation of Trade Unions must still remain 
a subject of tremendous interest to wage earners everywhere and those poli- 
cies rest until rescinded upon the declarations of Rome and the Hague, with 
particular reference at this time to the effort to apply them in the Ruhr. 

In the case of the Ruhr the International Federation of Trade Unions has 
made admission, by its gradual retreat from the outburst of January 16 to 
its comparative conservative expression of March 11 and 12, that the gene al 
strike declaration is nothing more than a paper pronouncement, hopeless 
and ridiculous as a working platform for world labor in 1923 

American Jabor is only with regret brought to criticism of trade unionists 
in other countries. The criticism:that it has leveled at the International 
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Federation of Trade Unions has been for no destructive purpose but for 
the contrary purpose of bringing into the international organization, if pos- 
sible, a healthier spirit and a more constructive trend of thought. 

There appears to be running through much of the European labor move- 
ment at this time a feeling that the workets are in the world but not of it; 
that they form a group set apart from, and of necessity hostile to, every other 
group; and that every motion must be accompanied with a threat or a ges- 
ture of defiance. 

From the American point of view there is in much of the psychology 
of the European movement in these difficult times a considerable and 
unhealthy remnant of the war malady. Perhaps it is something of the psycho- 
logy of the serf who admits that his neck is under another’s heel. 

The American worker makes no such admission and consequently has 
no such psychology. American labor is firm in the belief that the wage earners 
of all countries can make permanent progress of constructive character only 
by assuming their proper relationship to the world and its productive forces 
and only by the firm assertion that they are not only in the world but of it. 

At the Hague congress in December, Edo Fimmen, secretary of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, delivered a lengthy address which 
has been republished as an official document of the International Federation 
and which, therefore, undoubtedly had at the congress the status of a key- 
note speech. 

In the official publication the following paragraph is emphasized in italics 


and this emphasis is all the more significant because only one other para- 
graph in the entire address is given equal emphasis: 

The workers are allowing themselves no respite in this fight for peace; they have 
resolved to offer the most strenuous and unrelenting opposition to war; they declare 
in fact, that if necessary, peace must be won by barricade fighting in open revolt of town 
and countryside. 


There may appear to be about such a declaration something of courage- 
ous devotion to principle. Under cool analysis, however, it has much more 
the appearance of nervous desperation and even of hopelessness. 

Mr. Fimmen through his address uses much of the phraseology of paci- 
fism, even to the extent of saying that “the jingo fever of that disastrous 
year, 1914, can never be engineered again, be the organization of reviling 
and deception ever so perfect!” The burden of his thought is that the workers 
have been duped by “the ruling caste” through a “contemptible hypocrisy” 
which the workers now understand. It is the mummery so familiar to Marxian 
socialists and hysterical pacifists. 

Anerican labor can only with difficulty understand the European frame 
of mind which to a considerable extent is typified by Mr. Fimmen’s address 
and by the declarations of the Bureau of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and by the Committee of Action. 

We can not share their hopelessness, because we are not hopeless; and 
we can not share their desperation and defiance, because we are neither 
desperate nor truculent. We do neither ourselves nor European wage earners 
any service by pretending not to understand their state of mind or the reasons 
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therefor. We should do them even smaller service were we to pretend an 
agreement which we can not with sincerity give. 

The psychology so well typified by the quotations which have been here 
given permeates a great part of European labor. It is utterly foreign to 
American labor because the background and the surroundings of American 
labor for one thing are and have been entirely different. 

American labor has for European labor every sympathy and every desire 
to be of assistance. It indulges in no patronizing gestures but it is honestly 
willing to give assistance wherever and however it may be possible. 

American labor does not claim all wisdom but it does maintain that it is 
able to see and understand facts and to evaluate conditions as they are. 

More than one propaganda of hysteria has sought to inflict itself upon 
American labor but no such effort has thus far been successful. The result 
is a labor movement that stands more solidly upon its feet than any other 
labor movement in the world and that looks toward the future with a con- 
fidence and a reliance not equalled elsewhere in the world. This is said not 
in any vainglorious spirit but as a simple statement of fact for which the 
evidence is obvious on every hand. 

It is regrettable that wage earners anywhere in the world should waste their 
effort and their thought at a time when the requirements of humanity are all 
for constructive effort; at a time when disorganized peoples cry out of their 
misery for organization and order; at a time.when it so thoroughly serves 
the purposes of the enemies of labor to have labor wasting its effort in specula- 
tive and hysterical ventures in the realm of metaphysics and impossibilities. 

The appeal of American labor to European labor is for a return to sound 


judgment, a return to sound principles, a return to fundamentals upon which 
labor everywhere and at all times can cooperate for the welfare, progress 
and peace of the human race, We can only urge, hope, struggle and wait 
for the attainment of results. But while we wait, we urge, struggle and hope 
to the utmost, confident of the final result. 





THE TEST OF A MAN 


The test of a man is the fight he makes 
The grit that he daily shows; 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows; 

A coward can smile when there is not a fear, 
When nothing his progress bars; 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t the victory after all 
But it’s the fight that a brother makes, 
The man who’s driven to the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 
The blows that fate with his head held high, 
Bleeding and bruised and pale 
Is the man who will win the by and by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get and the jolts you get, 
And the shocks that your courage stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove your worth; 
It isn’t the blows that you deal, 
But the blows you take on the good old earth 
That show if your stuff is real. —Anonymous. 
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MARTIN F. RYAN WILLIAM D. MAHON 
Newly Elected Vice-President Retiring Vice-President 
(SEE EDITORIAL, PAGE 483) 











Wards of the State or Free Citizens 


By Joun P. Frey 
Editor, The Moulders’ Journal 

HE wage-earners’ efforts to improve their conditions as workers have 

developed along two quite different and distinct lines of policy and 

method. These two general policies have been based upon principles 
which are in conflict with each other, and which indicate an entirely different 
conception of the general problem faced by the workers, and the method 
by which this problem is to be approached and solved. 

The group, represented by the American trade union movement, as it 
gives expression to its purposes through the methods, principles, and philoso- 
phy of the American Federation of Labor, believe that the wage-earners can 
only adequately protect their interests by trade union organization in the 
industrial field, dealing directly with employers relative to terms of employ- 
ment, conditions of labor, and the relationship which should exist between 
employer and employe through the application of collective bargaining, and 
by making use of the right of quitting collectively whenever the terms and 
conditions of employment are unsatisfactory. 

The trade union position, as expressed by the American Federation of 
Labor, is that wage-earners are the full equals of all other citizens in their 
rights and privileges, and that the American wage-earners because of this 
fact are in no sense to be considered wards of the state, unfortunates who, 
because of their limited rights, or their mental inability to protect themselves 
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The American trade union movement, however, has constantly 
held to the position that the adult wage-earners are not wards 
of the state, and furthermore that their individual welfare, and 
the protection of their rights as citizens, made it necessary that 
at all hazards iegislative bodies should be prevented from assuming 
wardship over them. 











in the hurly-burly of life, require the special protecting care of the state. 

The group who seek to secure through legislation what the trade unionists 
aim to accomplish through negotiations with employers, believe that it is the 
function of the state to protect wage-earners by assuming a wardship over 
them. This group is influenced by the belief that those who are suffering 
from any form of injustice in the industries, and who for the time being 
seem incapable of protecting themselves because they are unorganized, or so 
weakly organized that their efforts are not successful, should be made the 
wards of the state and receive that consideration and protection from the 
state which is not given to those citizens considered capable of taking care of 
themselves. 

The American Federation of Labor knowing that children in industry 
can not organize to protect themselves, has actively supported legislation 
to protect the youths because they have not reached maturity, and are not 
competent to organize in a manner which would successfully protect their 
welfare. The American Federation of Labor, while convinced that woman 
is in no sense a ward of the state because of her sex, has held that owing to 
the physical affects of industry upon her and her offspring, that it was neces- 
sary that the state should enact legislation which would prevent any physical 
injury being done to her as an employe. 

The American trade union movement, however, has constantly held to 
the position that the adult wage-earners are not wards of the state, and fur- 
thermore that their individual welfare, and the protection of their rights 
as citizens, made it necessary that at all hazards legislative bodies should be 
prevented from assuming wardship over them. 

This position has been well illustrated by the continued resistance of 
the American trade union movement to the enactment of any compulsory 
arbitration laws, and to any other legislation which would permit the state, 
instead of adult wage-earners, to have the final voice in determining what 
terms of employment and conditions of labor would be accepted. 

The principles and policies of the American trade union movement 
lead it to build up powerful organizations among the wage-earners, to enable 
them to deal directly with their employers, and to collectively work out the 
problems arising in industry relative to the relationship between employer 
and employe. For this reason the trade union policy has been to eliminate 
political tinkering with industrial relations as much as possible, and to 
depend upon the strength of organization, and the wisdom it acquires through 
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its experiences, to work out its problems, instead of the power of the state 
through its legislative, administrative, and judicial branches. 

Those who believe in using the power of the state to improve industrial 
‘conditions, if their program met with success, would most assuredly, though 
perhaps unwittingly, place the wage-earners more and more in the position 
of wards of the state, subject to the three departments of government, and the 
constant changes due to the ebb and flow of partisan politics. Instead of look- 
ing to trade unionism as a means of solving the workers’ problems as employes, 
they endeavor to accomplish their purpose through legislation. : 


It is evident that those who look to the state, and would give it a degree of 
wardship over the wage-earners, would, of necessity, be compelled to depend 
more and more upon the political methods, rather than the trade union one. 
They would be compelled to secure the conditions in industry which the 
wage-earners require, through the enactment of legislation, and the administra- 
tion of the law by the executive and judicial departments. Here lies the 
clean-cut distinction between the policies and principles which influence the 
American trade union movement, and those of the men and women who look for 
the state to do something for them which they would well be able to accomplish 
for themselves through trade union organization. 

The experience of wage-earners from the beginning of modern industry 
has been that political parties come and go, that the political success of today 
is followed by the political defeat of tomorrow; that legislation placed upon 
the statute books can be repealed, and in other ways nullified, or so construed 
by the courts, that its original intent has been destroyed, if perchance the 
courts do not declare the legislation unconstitutional. Furthermore that the 
enactment of satisfactory legislation may be followed by the coming into 
power of executives whose hostility towards the legislation prevents it from 
operating. Dependence upon the state for the correcting of any injustice aris- 
ing through the relationship of employers or employes, their dependence upon 
the men who for the time being hold administrative and judicial positions; 
men, the most of whom are politicians, and owe their position to partisan 
political influences. 

The distinction between the two methods under consideration and the 
philosophy upon which they are based are clearly indicated in the now 
classical illustration of the New York bakery law. The bakers in New York 
‘City, placing their confidence in the legislative method, and believing that 
the state should assume a certain wardship over them, contributed money for 
legislative purposes, and finally secured the enactment of the ten-hour law for 
bakers. The apparent success was soon turned to dismal defeat, for this law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which left the bakers exactly where they were before the law had been enacted. 

Realizing by this time the unwisdom of the method they had adopted, 
they formed a strong trade union organization, and then as trade unionists 
negotiated directly with their employers, and as one immediate result estab- 
lished an eight-hour day, and many other conditions greatly to their advant- 
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age. Where the legislative method had proven a complete failure, the trade 
union method was a complete success. 

If the American wage-earners are incapable of organizing successfully 
and of protecting their welfare through trade unionism, they will, whether 
they wish it or not, become wards of the state occupying a stage of degrada- 
tion and inferiority which would compel them to depend wholly upon the 
political method for whatever protection they receive. They would be com- 
pelled to admit their inferiority as citizens, and frankly confess their depend- 
ence upon the fluctuation of partisan political sentiment, and the constant 
changes which take place among those occupying legislative, executive, and 
judicial positions. 

The policy of the American trade union aims to make the wage-earners 
more and more independent, and competent to protect themselves and their 
interests in the relationship which exists between employers and employes. 
It aims to place the American wage-earners in a position where, in addition 
to enjoying every right and privilege enjoyed by any other citizen, they will 
be. fully competent to protect their interests and determine under what con- 
ditions their labor will be given to the employer, as fullv as the employer 
determines the price which will be placed upon whatever they have to sell. 
___ The distinction between the two schools of thought is ciear. The Ameri- 
can trade union movement, as represented by the American Federation of 
Labor, is opposed to having the state do anything for adult wage-earners 
which they are capable of doing for themseives. Those who place their 
faith in the legislative method, or the wardship of the state, believe that the 
state should be used to do everything it can be prevailed upon to do in deter- 
mining terms of employment and conditions of labor for wage-earners. The 
first is the position of free men, conscious of their citizen rights and of their 
independence. The other is based upon an admission that wage-earners 
are not competent, are either mentally or in other ways inferior or subjected 
to such opposition by employers that it is necessary for the state to extend 
wardship over them. 

There is also a group favoring the legislative method which is not com- 
posed of wage-earners, but includes those employers who are strongly opposed’ 
to the building up of thorough trade union organizations. Their object in 
having the state assume wardship over wage-earners is based upon the belief 
that if the state will protect the wage-earners in unemployment, in sickness, in- 
old age, and in death, that the state will give such guarantees of protection to 
labor, that labor will become so contented with its position in industry that 
effective trade unionism would be impossible. 

The first man to evolve and apply this conception was no one less than, 
Prince Bismarck who, when he found that his anti-association legislation failed 
to prevent the spread of dissatisfaction among the wage-earners, introduced’ 
that form of paternalistic legislation which made the German workman the 
particular ward of the state. His motive was not a humanitarian one; his. 
purpose was to have the state protect the wage-earner to such an extent that 
the employers would not be troubled with industrial organizations brought 
into existence by the employes, by which they could directly have a voice 
in determining the terms of employment. 

The American trade union philosophy and policy for such direct repre- 
sentation of the wage-earners, guarantees the best, safest and surest method 
to protect the rights, the interests, the welfare and the freedom of the toiling 
masses of our republic. 





The Maintenance ot World Peace 


By Major-General Jonn P. O’Ryan 

Major-General O’ Ryan speaks for world peace in the remarkable article 
published herewith. He speaks, not as a tea-table pacifist, but as a soldier who 
understands war. 

Ina letter to the editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST Major-General O’ Ryan 
says, ‘‘the idea of peace ts worthy of better organization, leadership and support.” 
He believes, rightly, that “organized labor could contribute mightily to the cause 
of peace’ —and it is striving to make that contribution. 

It is striking to hear an army officer plead for peace, though with fear 
in his heart that “‘the cards are stacked against peace’’ because of tradition, 
ambitions, self-interest and the lack of sound organization for peace. 

For the pacifict ‘“‘peace’’ organizations General O’ Ryan has hearty contempt. 
For a real movement toward peace he has a real intensity of longing. His utterance 
here ts a contribution toward the end that all civilized peoples desire. 

General O’ Ryan's article will be in two installments, the second to appear 
next month.—EDITor. 

OME years have elapsed since that time, and here and there through- 
s out the country pleas are now heard that the time is opportune to 

consider thoroughly the problem of averting war, to determine what 
part our people should attempt to play in the solution of the problem and 
the extent to which our government and people should be committed to the 
duty of maintaining a peaceful and orderly world. Two outstanding efforts 
have already been made by Americans to contribute something definite toward 
that end. The first of these was the creation of the League of Nations under 
the authority of the Treaty of Versailles. The inception and development 
of this world agency were largely the work of American representatives at the 
Peace Conference, under the leadership of former President Wilson. Our 
Senate disapproved our membership in that league by failing to ratify the 
treaty. 

The second effort grew out of the conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments* among the leading powers of the world. This conference was suggested 
and urged by Senator Borah, was called by President Harding, and largely 
made effective in its accomplishment through the leadership of Secretary of 
State Hughes. The agreements reached in relation to the limitation of arma- 
ments have not yet been ratified by all the governments concerned, but it is 
expected that in the course of time they will be. Other efforts that have 
been made in this country seem to consist largely of unofficial action—of 
addresses, discussions, debates, hopes and prayers, all no doubt of underlying 
value in that they create understanding and tend to stimulate action, but all 
unavailing until made effective by organized practical accomplishment. 

The subject of war and of its avoidance or suppression 1s a most com- 
plex one. The problem has many phases. It affects many interests. To the 

*In this connection it should be stated that a month prior to the issuing of invita- 
tions for the Conference on Limitation of Armaments, the American Federation of Labor 
in convention in Cincinnati, adopted a resolution calling upon the Government of the 


United States to convene such a conference. 
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average man who considers it in some detail it looms so vast in these respects, 
its background is so great, that he is apt to content himself with the thoughts: 
“Man is a fighting animal—There is a law of the survival of the fittest. — 
Always there have been wars; always there will be wars.” And he is apt to add 
as a further balm to his conscience: “In any event, what can I, a mere 
individual, do about it?” 

To indicate to you that this problem is not an academic one merely, 
having to do only with future generations, but that it is one which vitally 
concerns you and all the other families of America let me remind you that 
this very day great groups of well-educated and industrious officers are 
working out, in all their details, how your boys and other boys like them 
are to be employed in the next war. 

This work is going on day in and day out, not only as part of the routine 
of government abroad, but here in our own country. The plans being per- 
fected will determine how your boys shall be drafted, mobilized, clothed, armed 
and subsisted, concentrated, trained and transported to the field of opera- 
tions; how they shall be deployed, blooded by trial battle effort, and finally 
plunged into the fury of battle; whether the bodies of the dead shall be buried 
or cremated; how the shell-shocked, the gassed and the wounded shall be 
rehabilitated and pushed back for further effort, and how more of your boys 
and other boys like them shall be gathered with the least delay and pushed 
into the shambles to replace those that have been expended. When you 
visualize war, do not do so in pictures of bronze and marble heroes planting 
the flag on some captured redoubt. Flags are not carried on the modern battle- 
field. Visualize war rather in terms of actualities—of corpses in numbers 
so great that the average mind can not visualize them; of young manhood 
of the peoples engaged moving or being moved to the rear, with their bodies 
shattered or maimed, and in some cases with their minds gone; of the anguish 
of fathers and mothers over the losses they are called upon to bear, and 
of the 10,000 tragedies, for the most part unrecorded, that are the by-products 
of all this inhumanity. If we could see before our eyes a composite picture 
of the sacrifice, suffering, death, grief and waste of war, could we do else 
than designate it a form of vicious insanity? 

And so, many good but impractical people in our country who have thus 
visualized war as it is, and who view it as a form of insanity, are advocating 
that the intelligent young men and women throughout the land should vow 
never to take part in war, directly or indirectly, for any cause whatsoever, and 
never to aid the prosecution of any war, directly or indirectly. 


Horror No Cure For War 


And yet the subject can not be dismissed by the advocacy of such futili- 
ties, nor yet by the mere expression of our horror. The problem has its practi- 
cal side. To indicate how practical it is, let us righ¢ now assume that our 
country is suddenly invaded without cause or justifigation by a great army 
of half savage soldiery, whose progress of invasion is marked by atrocities. 
What would be the practical solution of that very practical problem? To 
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cry out against war? To say that war being a form of insanity, we shall not 
wage war to drive out the savage invaders? 

No, we would be united in our views, even more than we were united 
during the World War for then immediate invasion was not involved. We 
would cry out to the soldier to save us, and when our soldiers went forth 
to battle to expend themselves in the effort to stop and drive out the invader 
the exhortations which would go with them would not sound Christian-like. 
They would be to kill, and to kill, and to kill. Those who were not soldiers, 
many women, many pacifists, would cry out to our forces to show no quarter. 
Families would demand that their innocents who had been ravaged or killed 
should be avenged. The elemental passions of many would be aroused, as they 
were aroused in some, even in our own country, during the World War. And 
let it be remarked that but seldom would these extremists be found among 
the soldiers. 

No, the problem is a practical one, and in approaching it one must reckon 
with the history of war, with the history of peoples, with the passions and 
ambitions of men, with the economic conditions of the world as they are 
and as they may be, and with many other phases and features of life in this 
world. War can not be “prayed”’ out of existence, for ‘the Lord helps those 
who help themselves.” .It can not be “willed’”’ out of existence, for some 
character of organized action is essential. On the other hand, we can not avoid 
war by merely preparing for war. As a great British soldier recently said, “‘I 
have been forced to the opinion that a nation which prepares for war will 


get what it has prepared for.” Nevertheless, to be unprepared to defend our 
liberties and domestic tranquillity might invite aggression. And so I might 
go on with these apparent inconsistencies, which indicate but a few of the 
complexities involved in the problem. 


It Is a People’s Problem 


The problem, however, is your problem. It is the problem of the fathers 
and mothers of America, and of the fathers and mothers of tomorrow, who are 
the young men and women of today. It is your preblem more than it is the 
problem of other men and women in other parts of the world, because to a 
greater extent than any other people are we blessed with good fortune, 
tranquillity, opportunity to understand and to act. I am sure we all believe 
that responsibility moves step by step with progress and opportunity. It isa 
heaven-born rule which should govern human relations. 

But what are you doing about it—this great responsibility? You have 
shifted the burden to soldiers, and your policy and instructions leave nothing 
for them to do but to prepare for the next war. If you flinch because of the 
gruesome thoroughness of the preparation we are making, whose fault is that? 
What would you have us do? Prepare less efficiently? Abandon the details 
governing the conduct of the burial squads because the subject is disagreeable? 
Cut down on the extent of medical preparation to restrain the violently 
insane, to salvage the shattered and the maimed, on the theory that the sub- 
ject of battle is sickening and contrary to all concepts of decent human 
relations? Would you have us go slow in developing destructive weapons 
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on the theory that there is such a thing as being too destructive of human life 
in war? There is but one answer to these questions. 

If our policy is to prepare for war, by all the rules of common sense. let us 
do it in the most thorough and effective manner possible without slighting 
a single detail that can be anticipated. Think logically and don’t permit 
hypocrisy to muddle you into a belief that war can be made pleasant, or that 
it can be justified by interpreting the teachings of Christ as if they were 
regulations for battle. 

Nations, Not Armies, To Curb 

Before I say anything on the subject of a solution, it might be well to 
mention other considerations that complicate the situation and render it 
complex, for its complexities can not be over-emphasized. One of these 
considerations is that the tendency of many zealous people who would do 
away with war is to concentrate their efforts upon some one phase of the 
problem as if such phase were the problem itself. Some of these ends, even if 
attained, would accomplish nothing in the way of progress, and in some cases 
would only add to the difficulties. 

An example of these abortive movements may be instanced by the effort to 
abolish armies and armament as if automatically such abolition would end 
war. Need it be pointed out that the real problem is to prevent fighting 
between peoples and not to limit the size of the organized forces and the 
character and amount of armament they are to use in the fighting at the 
outbreak of war? Limiting or abolishing armament will not automatically 
stop fighting. 

Governing the relations of men and their governments is the problem, and 
if you can develop, as we have developed under our Constitution for the 
control of our own people and their state governments, some constitutional 
or confederated form of world organization, which shall by common agree- 
ment determine and control international relations, we shall render arma- 
ment and armies for the most part useless. A war declared by a government 
contrary to such agreement, would constitute a form of world riot or rebellion. 

Under such a world organization for peace, the continued maintenance of 
armies would become illogical and the expense of maintaining them wasteful. 
The peoples of the world would not permit themselves to be taxed for the 
maintenance of forces the existence of which served no practical purpose, and 
might even be considered as a menace to the orderly conduct of world affairs. 
I repeat—the problem is not the limitation of armament, but the control of men 
and governments. Consider frankly the effects of what was accomplished by 
the recent conference for the Limitation of Armaments. Let us assume that all 
the governments concerned have already or will shortly ratify the agreements 
entered into by their representatives. 

The first feature of the agreement to be noted is that the reduction agreed 
upon, which was limited to naval armament, was based upon a reduction in 
the naval armament of each government concerned in a fixed ratio to its 
existing naval power. In other words, it was fore-ordained that unless the 
proposal was that all should reduce on a fair basis, that is to say, in proportion 
to their existing power, then there would be no agreement. Accordingly, 
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ratios were established and ultimately agreed upon, declaring for a reduction 
in naval armament of a particular type, and that the governments concerned 
would not exceed in the future the maximum agreed upon. 


Limitation Not a Cure 


Many simple souls believe that this limitation of armament will lessen in 
the future the likelihood of war, and that a further reduction, similarly 
agreed upon, if radical enough, will practically remove the likelihood of war. 
The fact is, however, that all that has been accomplished is to limit the amount 
and character of armament that is to be used at the outbreak of the next 
war. That limitation will not handicap any of the governments concerned in 
instituting war, because it will be known that all others party to the agree- 
ment have been similarly handicapped. 

Of course, when the war commences, all bets are off. The limitation no 
longer binds the parties to the agreement. Both sides will throw all the 
national energy into the new national industry of making war. Indeed, it very 
well may be that the limitation agreed upon may improve the financial 
ability of some governments to wage war. Because of money saved by the 
enforced reduction, a greater financial stability for the conduct of the war may 
exist than would have been the case had the race for naval power continued. 
No, when we attack armament and not human relations as the real problem, 
we are stepping off with the wrong foot. Armament consists of inanimate 
things, quite harmless in themselves until made to function by man. Exces- 
sive armament, and the personnel that normally go with armament, may con- 
stitute a disturbing factor in the problem of maintaining world peace, but 
actually they are but by-products of an existing lack of effective world organization 
for peace, which is at the bottom of the difficulty. 


We Can Secure Peace 


That we can not develop an orderly world is an absurd belief. Man is 
in a sense a fighting animal, but it is for that very reason that he must be 
controlled. It is for that reason that he is now controlled by the policeman in 
the cities, by the constable in the country, and by the laws of his state and 
government. And just as states, which are component parts of a union of 
states, such as we have, must for the common good conform to constitu- 
tional requirement covering their inter-state relations, so must the peoples 
and their governments throughout the world conform to some confederated 
agency which shall determine in judicial manner by the application of reason 
and justice their international relations and obligations. Better to owe some 
allegiance to such an agency than to continue as abject subjects of the God 
of War, whose method of determining human relations is the butchery of your 
sons on a wholesale scale. 

It is true that there is a law of the survival of the fittest, but it does 
not necessarily mean that the test of survival is to be found in the outcome 
of wholesale slaughter. The lion survives by- his superior fighting ability, 
but the fox survives by his intelligence. Man possesses a soul and is furnished 
with a conscience and an intelligence which he is obligated to employ for its 
salvation. The application of the conscience and intelligence of the American 
people to this problem, will insure its solution. 

Because there always has been war, there always will be war, say the 
superficial minded, without stopping to think that a generation or two ago 
that was said of salvery, and shortly before the emancipation of the slaves, 
it was said of duelling. Viewed by thousand year steps, the progress of man has 
ever been onward and upward. A hundred years from now people will view the 
tragedy of the World War with the same wonderment that marks our reading 
of the bloody human sacrifices of the Aztecs of four hundred years ago. 

(To be Concluded.) 





Join the Fight on Injunctions 


With the constant resort on the part of employers to the courts in the 
effort to secure an unwarranted use of the writ of injunction as a restraint 
upon the lawful and normal activities of organized wage-earners, it is neces- 
sary that the wage-earners themselves take advantage of every proper 
opportunity for meeting the situations thus created. 

It frequently happens that by the possession of proper information as 
to methods of procedure, legal precedent afid general grounds for objection 
and argument, the issuance of writs of injunction can be prevented. 

As a result of experience in meeting the injunction issue over a long 
period of time, the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor is in 
possession of a large amount of informative material which is at the disposal 
of the labor movement. 

It is impossible for the officers of the American Federation of Labor to 
be of adequate assistance to affiliated bodies, unless the officers are made 
aware of the need for such assistance. 

It is urged that in every case where legal action is sought against labor 
unions, full information regarding the case be forwarded at once to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor and that this be done before 
the brief or answers to petitions are filed. 

As all who have had experience in law cases and injunction petitions 
know, the entire case in its developments rest upon the answers and briefs 
made in the initial proceedings and all appeals must have their basis upon 
the answers and briefs which are filed in these initial proceedings. It is, 
therefore, strongly urged that wherever]there is time afforded for the attorneys 
for workers or labor organizations to submit answers or briefs, that copies 
of them be drafted and forward to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who will suggest or cause to be suggested, points of interest upon 
which the answers or briefs may be predicated by counsel. It would be well, 
too, in the case of a petition for injunction that a copy be forwarded to the 
President of the A. F. of L. 

Advice is practically worthless after the initial brief is filed. Advice 
and assistance should be asked for at the outset. 

If complete details in every case are forwarded to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, it undoubtedly will be possible to prevent 
adverse judicial action in the issuance of unwarranted writs of injunction 
in a great many cases. In addition to this, the furnishing of such information 
will give the American Federation of Labor a complete record of court attacks 
upon labor unions which in itself will prove of increasing value as time passes. 

All affiliated organizations, whether they be local bodies, city central 
bodies, state federations or international unions, are urged to see that in 
every case where legal action is instituted complete information is promptly 
furnished in accordance with this request. 





“When a man assumes a public trust, he should consider himself as 


public property.”—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Attend Your Union Meetings! 


HIS is a call to duty—a call to rally every true union man to his post. 
Every union member has an obligation to attend every union meeting. 
Unions hold meetings for serious work of interest to every member. 

Every honest, earnest, straight-forward trade unionist should be in attendance 
at every meeting. Go to your union meeting and stay there until the minute 
of adjournment. Do not stay away or run away from union meetings because 
some individual or some small group tries to monopolize the time of the 
meeting. Don’t stay away because some individual or some small group 
tries to side-track attention to some rival or hostile movement—some move- 
ment designed to undermine or injure the real trade union movement. 

In such cases the post of duty for every real trade unionist is in the 
union meeting. 

There is more than personal desire at stake. There is a duty to be per- 
formed and no true trade unionist ever shirks a duty. 

Go to every union meeting. Take active part. Stay to the end. If you 
are a delegate to the central body go there at every meeting, take part—and 
stay to the finish. 

Trade unionists, see that the best interests of the workers are protected 
and advanced. See that real American trade unionism is maintained and 
strengthened. 

Build the movement stronger. Build its spirit and its organization. 


Build by being on the job! 











Two months ago the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST called attention to the 

statistics cited by Mr. Julius Barnes, President of the 
peeps rot nai United States Chamber of Commerce, showing the tre- 
ONWARD marcn ‘Mendous increase in productivity of American industry. 

The purpose in calling attention to Mr. Barnes’ remarks 
and to the statistics which he produced was to indicate that in spite of all 
efforts to defeat the aspirations of the workers improved standards of living 
are being achieved constantly and civilization registers progress in spite of all 
its drawbacks. 

With a wealth of government statistics at his command, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, United States Secretary of Commerce, in a public address has added 
fresh and valuable evidence. In view of what Mr. Hoover has said there 
remains no legitimate excuse for any employer to seek to reduce wages or in 
any way oppose a reasonable and adequate standard of living for American 
wage-earners. 


The almost prodigal productivity of American industry makes unneces- 
(479) 
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sary anything but generosity in connection with any human factor that 
serves usefully in the industrial machinery of the republic. 

Indicating the tremendous increase in productivity in American industry 
Mr. Hoover says that it would be possible for every American to enjoy the 
standards of living of ten years ago even if the country were to lay off two 
million workers. The remainder could still provide for all Americans the 
commodities necessary to meet the standards of ten years ago. This is another 
way of saying that two million workers are required to produce the commodi- 
ties which constitute the increase in American standards of living during 
the last ten years. 

Mr. Hoover is speaking of commodities and not of dollar values. He is 
speaking of a real gain and not an apparent gain. In connection with this the 
following extract from his address delivered before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in New York on May 8 is of the greatest interest and importance: 


We must get our minds away from the notion that pre-war standards 
of living and volume of business would be normal now. Normalcy is 
a vastly higher and more comfortable standard than 1913. We must 
not judge the state of business activity by pre-war figures, but by a 
hugely increased base. We must not be frightened when our output of 
steel or textiles or automobiles, lumber, corn or hogs, or our car loadings 
amount to figures far in excess of those that would be implied alone in a 
normal growth of population. 

There has been in the past decade an unparalleled growth of our 
industrial and commercial efficiency and our consequent ability to con- 
sume. I do not refer to that growth of productivity which should natu- 
rally be expected to accompany the increment of 14 millions in our popu- 
lation during the last decade, nor do I refer to the increase in dollar 
figures due to higher prices. Entirely over and above these contributions 
to increased figures, we are producing a larger amount of commodities per 
capita than ever before in our history. Precise comparisons are difficult 
to adduce. But exhaustive study from many angles of production over 
average periods ten years apart, before and since the war, would indicate 
that while our productivity should have increased about 15 per cent due 
to the increase in population, yet the aciual increase has been from 25 to 
30 per cent, indicating an increase in efficiency of somewhere from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

For example, there has been no increase in the number of our farmers 
during the last decade, yet the agricultural community not only feeds an 
increase of 14 millions of population but has increased its average exports 
from about 734 million tons to 1714 million tons annually. This would show 
that the individual farmer has increased his efficiency in production by 
from 15 to 20 per cent in this period. Increase in production and dis- 
tribution per person engaged in many other industries can be similarly 
adduced. There are many commodities where we have years since 
reached a point of saturation per capita and whose industries grow ap- 
proximately with the growth of population or increasing exports. There 
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are other commodities where saturation has not been reached. Increas- 
ing efficiency not only releases labor and direction for greater production 
of these things but enables their wider diffusion over the population. A 
selection of such industries shows a growth of 60 per cent in the last 
decade. 

We have been able fo add to our standards of living by the more 
general distribution of'many articles which were either altogether luxuries 
ten years ago, or which were luxuries to a large portion of the population. 
Thus an increased proportion of the population are using electric lights, 
telephones, automobiles and better housing—and have added movies and 
what not to their daily routine. A rough estimate would show that we could 
today supply each person the same amount of commodities that he consumed 
ten years ago, and lay off about 2,000,000 people from work. 

Some people have looked upon these additions of new commodities 
and services in the daily expenditure of our people as representing extrava- 
gances, but as a matter of fact they are no entrenchment upon savings. 
They are the product of better organized effort. 

I wish to impress again that I am not confusing the natural incre- 
ment that would arise from increased population, or not confusing the 
increased dollar figures due to higher prices but that this is an actual 
increase of commodities and services per capita in the population. It is 
due to the increased skill, the advancement of science, to temperance, 
to the improvement of processes, more labor-saving devices—but most 
of all it is due to the tremendous strides made in industrial administration 
and commercial organization in the elimination of waste in effort and 
materials. 

Nor has it been accomplished in imposing increased physical effort 
upon our workers. On the contrary actual physical effort today is less 
than ten years ago. There has been in this period a definite decrease in the 
number of hours’ work weekly with a definite decrease in physical effort 
due to improved methods. Nor has it been accomplished by any revolu- 
tionary discovery in science. It is the result of steady improvement in 
management and method all along the line. It is an accumulation of 
better practice in the elimination of waste. Jt is a monument to the direct- 
ing brains of commerce and industry and the development in intelligence 
and skill of the American workingman. The result has been a lift in the 
standard of living to the whole of our people, manual worker and brain 
worker alike. This is the real index of economic progress. 


We have quoted at length from Mr. Hoover’s remarks but anything 
which makes clear the actual development of our productive machine is 
worthy of attention. We can never know too much about it. It is worth 
noting particularly that the Secretary of Commerce credits this enormous 
increase in productivity to ‘better organized effort.” He says it is due to 
increased skill, advancement of science, labor-saving devices, the improve- 
ment of processes and temperance. 

Observe in this connection that he uses the term “temperance” which 
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thas always been the watchword of the American trade union movement. 

It would be possible to dream dreams in connection with such assertions 
‘as those made by Mr. Hoover in contemplation of what might be and of what 
ultimately surely will be. 

We have achieved enormous gains in the state of general well-being 
by improvement in human relations and in mechanical productive processes. 
If reason could have full sway for only a brief period, eliminating the dis- 
organization and the conflict which still exists, the American people could 
easily enough build for themselves a paradise almost beyond imagination. 

To cite once more a statement made by Mr. Hoover in this address, he 
states it as a fact that “we sell 75 per cent of all the automobiles which move 
rin international trade today and do so at real wages, three times those of some 
of our competiiors.”” It is therefore not the payment of adequate wages that 
hampers industrial progress in any direction. 

What is true of American automobiles in the export trade is true of 
other American products in the same trade and furthermore it is true of 
American products at home, in competition with imported commodities in all 

-except an insignificantly small group of articles which need not be considered 
in any general survey of the field. 

The fact is that the payment of adequate and ever-increasing wages is a 
stimulant to industry, necessary to the very life of industry. Can anyone imagine 
any successful industry in America today continuing to exist if wages were 
the wages of ten years ago? 

The surest road to bankruptcy and national destruction would be a return 
“to the wages that were current at the beginning of the ten-year period of which 
Mr. Hoover speaks. If that unthinkable thing could be done and were 
done what would become of the tremendous productivity of industry? The 
market would be destroyed. There would be idleness not only for the two 
million workers of which Mr. Hoover speaks but for many millions more— 
such idleness and misery and disorganization as the country has never known. 
The absorption of the prodigious output of the industrial machine is made 
possible only by high wages. 

A very capable committee appointed by Mr. Hoover conducted a long 
tinvestigation into the operations of what is known as the business cycle. 
‘Upon conclusion of that investigation the committee brought forth a report. 
Skeptics who have much more than a shadow of right to their skepticism will 
say that it is yet far from proven that there is such a thing as a business 
cycle. But whether there is or not, a better preventive of industrial depres- 
sion than any brought forth by Mr. Hoover’s excellent committee is the 
continued payment of high wages, the continued advancement and improvement 
of standards of living, the continually enlarging capacity of wage-earners to 
purchase, use and consume the products of American industry, 

Improvement in productive processes goes on without interruption. 
Improvement in employment relations, one of the most important factors 
an the increasing of production, goes on continually. The elimination of waste 
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in industry is being achieved with the help of labor and with the help of 
scientific workers in the field of management. 

These things mean that productivity per capita grows ever larger and 
larger. 

Only some cataclysmic destruction can rob us of the gains we have 
made. 

Five years from now we shall have made a gain at least equal to the 
gain of the last ten years. We venture the prediction that we shall have 
increased the volume production of our industries so that there will then be 
as much more per person as we now produce over ten years ago. 

If wages increase so that this tremendously augmented per capita 
production can find distribution among the masses of our people we shall have 
gained magnificently. If such an increase in production should come without a 
concurrent increase in the ability of the masses to procure and consume 
we should be confronted by a tragedy of unthinkable proportions. 

The only road to industrial security, with increased production, is 
through a constant improvement in the relations between wage-earners 
and employers and in a constantly growing ability of wage-earners to improve 
their standards of living, through increased wages, improved working condi- 
tions and a shorter workday. 

Statistics have forever robbed short-sighted and reactionary employers. 
of their excuse for wage reductions. 

Sound national policy demands ever-increasing standards of living for 
the masses of American people. 

The facts cited in this editorial completely refute the time-honored! 
excuses for refusing wage increases and show that industries are able to pay 
fair and constantly rising wages, that products of high paid labor can compete 
successfully with products of low paid labor and that American workers 
are the most efficient workers in the world. Finally, they show that unless 
there is a constantly rising scale of wages in American industry, constantly 
rising standards, and constant improvement in the general conditions sur - 
rounding wage-earners, industry can not under any circumstances maintain 
its rate of gain in volume of production; that any road except the road onwardi 
and upward is the road to ruin. 

The debt and the obligation which American industry and commerce- 
owe to American organized labor are not even now fully appreciated. The 
protest and resistance of American organized labor against the drive for 
wage reductions have turned the tide of industrial depression to the industrial 
revival which Mr. Hoover so clearly elucidates. 

The tremendous outpouring of commodities from our great and complex 
productive machine must have a sure destination unless we are to be con- 
fronted by inexcusable and terrible calamities. The only destination that 
there can possibly be for this great outpouring of life-sustaining product 
is within the confines of our country in the homes of the great masses of our 
people. 

Those who clamor for wage reductions, for policies of feudalism, disrup- 
tion and disorganization in industry are in the fullest sense of the word 
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promoting national retrogression and finally destruction. Their attitude is the 
very antithesis of patriotism, and all thinking persons are coming more and 
more to so regard it. 





On May 9, the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 

meeting at A. F. of L. headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
EVAR SYCCEESS accepted the resignation of Vice-President William D. 
MAHON AS E. C. : 2 : 
MEMBER Mahon and elected Martin F. Ryan as Vice-President to 

fill the unexpired term. The resignation of Vice-President 
Mahon was submitted in a communication to President Gompers and sub- 
mitted by him to the Executive Council, dated February 8, and was con- 
sidered at the meeting of the council held during that month. It was not 
accepted then, in order that an effort might be made to induce reconsidera- 
tion, but this effort was unavailing. 

The retiring Vice-President is President of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America and was elected 
to the vice-presidency of the A. F. of L. in January, 1917, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dennis A. Hayes. 

Martin F. Ryan, newly elected Vice-President, is President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, one of the largest and strongest 
of the railway organizations. His executive ability and qualities of leader- 
ship have been amply demonstrated in the growth of his organization. The 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen has maintained its strength and militant 
character unimpaired through the vicissitudes of the railway strike and the 
anti-labor efforts of some of the great railroads. Only. those who know the 
difficulties of organizing the workers in that trade can appreciate fully the 
magnitude of the achievement that stands to President Ryan’s credit. 

In addition to fulfilling so ably the duties of his office, President Ryan 
has always manifested a keen interest in all problems affecting the labor 
movement in general, and his activities have constantly extended beyond 
the scope of his own office. In April, 1918, when America’s war effort was just 
getting under way, Mr. Ryan was appointed by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor as a member of the first American war labor mission 
to Europe, which was charged with taking to the workers of the allied countries 
the message of American labor’s determination to participate to the utmost 
in the effort to win the war. As a member of that mission, and as a member 
of various war boards and committees thereafter, the newly elected Vice- 
President rendered distinguished and valued service to the trade union 
movement and to the republic. Vice-President Ryan was notified of his 
election in the following telegram from President Gompers: 

Martin F. Ryan, WasuincTon, D. C., May 9, 1923. 
503 Hall Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor today elected you 

as vice-president thereof and in consequence, as a member of the Executive Council. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon this signal honor. Will you please telegraph 


and later confirm by mail your acceptance of the election. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
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His response was as follows: 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 9, 1923. 
Mr. SamuEL Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your wire in which you advise action of Executive Council, American Federation of 
Labor, of my election as a vice-president received. It is unnecessary for me to tell you 
that this action of the council was a very great surprise. In my acceptance of the honor 
thus conferred I assure you and your associates of the Executive Council of my very 
grateful appreciation of this high honor extended to me personally, and to the organiza- 
tion which I have the privilege and honor to represent. My endeavors will be to co- 
operate with the officers of the American Federation of Labor to the fullest extent of my 
ability in their labors to lighten the burdens and thereby give greater measure of happi- 
ness to the toiling masses of our country. May I ask that you kindly express to each 
member of the council my personal thanks and appreciation for the confidence which 
they have placed in me in my appointment to membership on Executive Council. I will 
further confirm my acceptance by mail. 
MartTIN F. Ryan. 


In submitting his resignation as Vice-President, Mr. Mahon stated his 


reasons in the following paragraph: 

My reason for resigning at this time is due to my health and the volume of work 
that I have on hand in my own organization. Owing to my physical condition I am 
unable to keep up with the work in my own organization and, therefore, would be com- 
pelled to neglect all work of the Federation and my feeling is that the work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is important and should be attended to; therefore, I present 
my resignation s» that you can elect someone who can give attention and devote their 
time to this work. 

The esteem in which he was held by his fellow members of the council 
was made manifest in the action of the council at that time in declining 
to accept the resignation and in requesting him to continue his service to the 
labor movement as a member of the council. The action taken by the council 
at that time is expressed in the following extract from a letter to Mr. Mahon 
from the President of the American Federation of Labor: 

It was with profound regret that the Executive Council learned of the state of your 
health. We are keenly alert to the necessity of your conserving your health and, there- 
fore, your desire to be relieved from active duty on the Executive Council but notwith- 
standing all of that and despite our deep sympathy and earnest solicitude, yet, when 
the question of “shall the resignation of Vice-President Mahon be accepted?” was put 
to a vote, the decision of the Executive Council was that ¢ should not be accepted, no 


member voting in favor. 
The Executive Council needs you, Brother Mahon. The labor movement needs 


you. Men of ability and knowledge of the underlying principles of our great move- 
ment, men who have the courage of their convictions anid who will fight and struggle 
to the last breath in support of those convictions are not so plentiful that the labor 
movement can afford to lose even one of them. 


The appeal was in vain, however, and on March 6, Mr. Mahon com- 
municated to the President of the A. F. of L. his final decision, which was 
that his resignation must stand, in order that he might be free to give all of 
his strength and energy to his own organization. Accordingly the resignation 


was accepted. 
The achievements of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
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Railway Employes of America under the direction of President Mahon 
may well be called monumental. The electric railway workers have, through 
this organization, raised their status to a degree that must ever be a source 
of pride to the man who has been the guiding and inspiring genius of their 
movement. 

From a position low in the scale of human activity, so far as considera- 
tion from employers was concerned, and so far as rewards for service were 
concerned, they have lifted themselves where they are able to stand proudly 
by the side of self-respecting wage-earners of all trades, with a strong, aggres- 
sive, constructive organization at their back. 

The figures of membership, signed agreements with employers, sick and 
death benefits and funds on hand stand as proof of capability of leadership 
and splendid design in the making of the organization. 

William D. Mahon is no longer a member of the Executive Council, but 
he continues his splendid activity in the movement; and his magnificent work 
will stand forever as a tribute to loyalty, hard work and devotion. 





The proposal that the United States should enter the permanent court of 

internetional justice at The Hague has been approved 
panes from the beginning. It is many years since American labor 

first announced itself in favor of an international tribunal 
of this character and it has been consistent in its position ever since. We have 
no admiration for consistency when it involves being wrong, but by being 
consistently in favor of such a tribunal as the one to which we are now 
asked to give support, American labor has also been right. My own efforts 
have been given freely in support of the project. 

It is unfortunate that there should be any division of opinion 
among our people over an issue wherein our manifest duty is so clear and 
wherein the course marked out by American tradition is so apparent. We 
find, however, much divergence of opinion. Some hold that if we go into the 
international court, we shall be entering a back door, or a side door, or some 
other door, to the League of Nations. Others declare with equal emphasis 
that that is not the case. Some are of the opinion that the court without 
compulsory powers will be of little avail, while others fear it because they 
fear the consequences of compulsory powers. 

As far as compulsion is concerned, it should be clear that this is entirely 
elective among the nations adhering to the court. We may have it if we 
like and we may decline it if we think declining is wise. As to the first proposi- 
tion, I am of the opinion that joining the world court will mean at least draw- 
ing close, to the League of Nations and I am in favor of that. It is true that 
joining the court does not mean entering the League of Nations, but I think 
we shall not stop in developing after we have taken the first step. If we 
can recover from the disunity and partisan political expediency that has 
marked our inglorious position thus far in relation to world affairs, I antici- 
pate no great difficulty in continuing on to our logical destination. 

Discussing the world court recently I said that American affiliation would 
be ‘“‘an initial step that will inevitably lead to participation in all efforts 
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to maintain peace between nations.” Continuing my remarks at that time, 
I said: 

Through the adjudication of issues between peoples and governments there will 
be developed standards of international morality that will disclose principles upon which 
we can base wider organization of the field of international relations. With the present 
world organization of commerce and industry there must come not only world organiza- 
tion of economic agencies but also of political. 

The cornerstone in the political structure may well be the international court of 
justice. Action upon the proposal is of paramount importance if we save our civiliza- 
tion. It transcends the issues of party politics and should have support irrespective of 
party affiliation. 

Those of us who believe in the whole League of Nations’ program will find in it an 
earnest that the United States does not repudiate her international responsibility. Those 
ef us who believe in the administration’s pledge to assume that responsibility through 
some association of nations will find opportunity to manifest good faith. 

Non-partisan unity in support of this proposal may again bring a message of hope 
to nations in dire need. Let us neglect no opportunity for progress. 

I am well aware that some of the men in public life who have been, in 
relation to domestic issues, most throughly in accord with the viewpoint of the 
American Federation of Labor, are opposed to our entry into the world court 
and opposed, likewise, to American affiliation to the League of Nations. 
I regard this, naturally, as most unfortunate. I regard it so, not because 
labor has any interest in these questions apart from the interest of all citi- 
zens, but because it has the same interest that is felt by all citizens, and 
because we believe it is to the interest of all to participate in these interna- 
tional efforts to secure a world organization for good will, peace and general 
constructive effort. I have not hesitated to say that progressive men in public 
life who advocate stern isolation for America are mistaken in their course 


and that their course in that respect is deeply disappointing to labor. 
Because it is still pertinent, I may be permitted to quote from an editorial 
on that subject which I published in the AMERICAN FEpERATIONIST for 


January, this year: 

Progressivism can never rise to its full stature until it shakes off narrow prejudices 
and provincialism. 

There is no desire to belittle in any sense the profound measure of satisfaction that 
arises from the knowledge that in our domestic affairs the forward looking group has 
become large and strong. 

Those who were elected owe their election to the fact that they were the best in the 
field; they most closely approximated that which the people wanted. 

There can be no claim on the part of anyone that there is today a living mandate 
from the people to play the part of “splendid isolation,’”’ which would be better called 
the part of blind hermitage. 

The progressive group in Congress, as it is called, perhaps for want of a more truly 
descriptive term, leaves little to be desired in its attitude toward domestic affairs, but it 
renounces its own progressivism when international affairs are under consideration. 

When the present administration was avalanched into office on a wave of mixed 
hatreds and emotions which was like nothing so much as the frantic fury of a man lost 
in a forest, it was claimed that the American people had declared for isolation. If that 
claim was true then, now that those who claimed this repudiation as the reason for their 
victory have been themselves repudiated, the policy of isolation has been repudiated 
and the door is open to intelligent and constructive participation in the affairs of the 
world. 

It is not necessary to say that any particular path should be followed. It is not 
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necessary to say that our government should commit itself to any definite thing. But it 
would be a sign of approaching national spiritual redemption if we could have an acknowl- 
endment of our duty to the world and an indication that we intend somehow to play our 
part and assume our just obligations to civilization. 

The AMERICAN FEepgratTiIonisT, as the official publication of the labor movement, 
interests itself primarily in strictly labor affairs; but labor is not inclined to make for 
itself that narrow alibi to excuse unwillingness to look facts in the face and to assume 
obligations that belong to every person who shares the benefits of civilization and looks to 
the development of an even better and nobler civilization. 

The truth is that international affairs, as they exist today, involve the life of civiliza- 
tion; and no man can draw himself aloof with safety. 


At the close of the war America was great in soul, great in hope and aspiration. 
Because of this it was cleaner in its domestic conduct and its moral standards were 
becoming more and more lofty. There was a warmth of feeling for all humanity and all 
humanity responded with its confidence and with its respect. Then came the night 
with its violent reaction and umreason. We are a people naturally inclined toward ideal- 
ism. The depression could not bind us for long. Today we are ascending. We are clean- 
ing our own house. Our spirits are rising. But our souls can never feel the full breath 
of inspiration nor experience the full sense of rightness and righteousness until we stand 
forth to the world as a nation of people unafraid to go to the help of those who are afflicted. 

In taking our place in world affairs there is a measure of self-protection. We shall 
be assisting in the protection of civilization against the forces of decay and supersti- 
tion and destruction. But the supreme compensation will be in the spiritual satisfaction 
of doing right. 

Those who have so loudly clamored for isolation have been clever in their arguments. 
They have been clever with the cleverness of those who play to win. They have buried 
their heads in old documents from which they have quoted what seemed to suit their 
needs. On that score it needs only to be said that the policies held to be wise by the 
Founders of the Republic amply justify what the heart of America now desires to do 
but which her politicians refuse to do. Pious words have cloaked many a detestable 
cause, but they were never used to less credit than in holding America back from her 
manifest duty. 

Before the newly strengthened group of progressive legislators there opens a magnifi- 
cent opportunity. Before them there is a clear duty. Upon them is a great and solemn 
obligation. 

The fidelity to the cause of human welfare that has given these men their progressive 
stamp is that which in its full application should lead them to pronounce to the world 
America’s determination to help the world to right itself and save itself. America must 
play her part; she must be helpful everywhere and in every way. Wherever the issue 
is between right and wrong, between life and destruction, between progress and reaction, 
there our country belongs and there it must concern itself! 

I believe that as a beginning of thorough going and adequate participa- 
tion in world affairs, the United States should join the world court. I believe 
it would be stimulating, both to America and to the people of other countries, 
if the Congress of the United States at the earliest possible moment were to 
authorize by unanimous vote our adherence to that court. The siibject is not 
new with us. We stand today upon a principle to which we have given our 
allegiance for many years. We have studied the question carefully and thor- 
oughly to find whether any;new consideration has arisen to necesitate a change 
in our conclusions. We have found none. Every consideration of interna- 
tional well-being and progress and every consideration by which we justify 
our conduct to ourselves and to others, demand that we take this constructive, 


rational and righteous step. 
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As industrial activity increases, agitation for unrestricted immigration becomes 

more highly organized. There is every indication that 
ert om employers will seek in the coming session of Congress 
WHAT we Have © have the immigration bars let down in order that 

there may be unrestricted immigration from the low 
wage countries of Europe. The United States Steel Corporation has been 
the most pronounced advocate of unrestricted immigration up to this time 
but others will undoubtedly join in the procession if for no other reason than 
that they will feel it necessary to yield to Steel Trust influence. 

There are a number of reasons why there should be no relaxation of 
immigration restrictions for a considerable time to come. There must be some 
more intelligent reason than the absence of waiting lines at factory gates to 
cause a weakening of the law for the purpose of promoting increased immigra- 
tion. Even if every wage-earner in the country were employed at full time 
that fact would not constitute a valid reason for increased immigration. 

It is not the purpose of the immigration law to provide waiting lines 
of unemployed at factory gates. Employers want these waiting lines not so 
much because they want men who may be employed as because they want a 
hungry influence which may be brought to bear against employed workers in 
order more fully to control the wage situation. 

Casual observation might lead to the conclusion that where all wage- 
earners are employed a labor shortage exists. That however is by no means 
necessarily so. The fact that all wage-earners are employed does not in the 
first place prove that more wage-earners can be employed or would be em- 
ployed if they were available. 

If American employers should arrive at the point where all wage-earners 
are employed and where more wage-earners would be employed if they were 
available, management still has a considerable duty to perform before it can 
with reason demand an increase in immigration. 

The responsibility clearly devolves upon management first to eliminate 
the enormous waste in industry, to reduce the tremendous toll of health 
and lives taken each year by preventable illness and preventable accidents 
and secondly, to take full advantage of improved methods and modern 
machinery. 

The findings of the Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies were made public something 
more than a year ago when industry was less prosperous than at present. This 
committee was composed of some twenty of the leading engineers in the 
United States and thus far its pronouncements have not been challenged. 

If employers are interested in production and not merely in numbers 
of employes, the time is ripe for them to give serious heed to the findings 
of these engineers. 

The volume of preventable waste discovered by these scientific explorers 
was tremendous. The important point at this time is that they placed at the 
door of management full responsibility for more than 50 per cent of the total 
' volume of waste in industry. 

Something of an indication of the attitude of employers toward the 
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question of eliminating waste was revealed in the President’s National 
Conference on Unemployment in Washington in the fall of 1921. 

The President of the American Federation of Labor was a member of the 
Committee on Manufactures in that conference. Only two members of that 
committee were not manufacturers. 

Among the subjects discussed in the committee was the elimination of 
waste in industry. The majority of the committee—a majority composed 
entirely of big manufacturers—declined to offer any constructive proposal 
dealing with this all-important subject unless the wage-earners could be put 
in the same categorical position as “big business” and “transportation,” a 
position which, according to all engineering findings, would be totally unjust 
and entirely out of accord with the facts. 

In their desire to offer some constructive proposal which might not only 
serve to relieve unemployment but which might serve to point a way for all 
time to policies that would develop the functioning of industry to the highest 
possible degree through the elimination of waste, the minority of the com- 
mittee, headed by the President of the American Federation of Labor, sub- 
mitted a proposal of which the following constructive sections dealt with the 
elimination of waste and wasteful effort: 

1. There must be adopted no policy of wage reduction. On the contrary, there must 
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be a policy calling for the highest possible rate of wages in every industry. In terms 
of industrial well-being this means the adoption of a policy of placing in the hands of all 
of the people the highest average of buying power in order that there may be the greatest 
possible consumption of commodities and the greatest possiblé consequent demand for 
the production of commodities. Reduction of buying power stops purchasing which, in 
turn, inevitably stops manufacturing and creates unemployment. 

2. There should be adopted as a permanent policy everywhere business standards 
which eliminate profiteering, place commodities upon the market at the lowest possible 
cost per unit and enable manufacturers to base unit costs upon 100 per cent utilization 
of the productive capacity of plants. Managements having assumed the responsibilities 
which go with its functions have no moral rights to tax the public for its inefficiency 
by costs fixed upon a basis of part time production. 

_ There has been placed before this committee ample evidence of the fact that those 
commercial lines of endeavor in which there is true manufacturing and selling efficiency 
are suffering neither from unemployment nor lack of profit. 

We support these two recommendations with a third, which we believe is vital 
to any permanent relief from the evil of unemployment and the prior evils of misman- 
agement. 

3. We propose uniform cost accounting and publicity for production accounts. 
We see in this proposal a better understanding of the ills of our industrial organization 
because through it we shall be furnished with information which is essential to that under- 
standing. We see in this proposal a constructive and logical substitute for state regulation 
or control. We propose that there be made available through responsible agencies, 
voluntarily created, information on production costs showing the cumulative influence of 
each turn-over and the pyramiding of commission expenses. 


Before management can hope to win any sympathetic hearing for an 
appeal for increased immigration it must logically eliminate the waste for 
which it is responsible. 

Labor has a higher mission in industry than the waste of its energy 
under the direction of incompetent or unthinking management. 

The committee of engineers found that waste is attributable mainly to 
four causes, as follows: 

“1. Low production caused by faulty management of materials, plant, 
equipment and men. 

“2. Interrupted production, caused by idle men, idle materials, idle plants, 
idle equipment. 

“3. Restricted production intentionally caused by owners, management or 
labor. 

“4, Lost production caused by ill health, physical defects and industrial 
accidents.” 

A study of these causes of waste will make known to any thoughtful 
person the justice of the engineering finding that more than 50 per cent 
of the responsibility properly belongs to management. In some industries 
the engineers placed a great deal more than 50 per cent of the responsibility 
at the door of management. 

For example, they found that the share of responsibility for waste, 
which might properly be assayed against management, was 75 per cent 
among men’s clothing manufacturers, 65 per cent in the building industry, 
63 per cent in the printing trades, 73 per cent in the boot and shoe industry and 
81 per cent in the metal trades. 

Specific factors, for which management is responsible and in which 
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management so frequently fails, are control of material, control of design, con- 
trol of production, control of cost through knowledge of cost and research. 
In relation to each of these factors there is a considerable shortcoming on the 
part of management. Perhaps this is particularly so in the case of cost finding 
and cost accounting. 

There can be no real reason for increased immigration until management 
eliminates its faulty methods and stops its waste of the labor power of human 
beings. 

In 1909 a report on national vitality was prepared for the National 
Conservation Commission appointed by President Roosevelt. It was esti- 
mated then that there were about 3,000,000 persons seriously ill at all times 
in the United States. It was further estimated that this caused an average 
annual loss on account of illness of thirteen days per person. It was further 
estimated that approximately 42 per cent of this illness was preventable. 

Most preventable illness of occupational character is due to faulty 
conditions of employment which can be remedied by management. What is 
true of illness is largely true also to accidents. 

In 1919 there were about 23,000 fatal accidents; about 575,000 non-fatal 
accidents, causing disability for four weeks or more; and about 3,000,000 
accidents causing disability for at least one day. The time lost during that 
year was estimated at 296,000 days. 

There should be more than one motive for the prevention of accidents, 
chief of which should be the purely humanitarian motive. However that may 
be, it is clear that the available supply of labor energy could be tremendously 
increased by measures which it is possible for management to take at once 
in the direction of the elimination of waste, prevention of illness and the 
prevention of accidents. If, for example, some contractors in the building in- 
dustry have found it possible to reduce the average accident rate by 50 per 
cent, it is clearly possible for all others to do likewise. 

Another factor must be considered in relation to any claim that a shortage 
of labor exists. Production and its sufficiency must certainly have a strong 
bearing on any plea for immigration. If it were a fact that there actually was 
an insufficiency of workers, it would follow of necessity that we should have an 
insufficiency of commodities. It could not be otherwise. It must be clear 
to every person that there is no commodity shortage. No one has yet reported 
that it is impossible to purchase anything that may be desired. 

Only in two lines is there anything that can be called shortage. There 
is in some communities a shortage of housing facilities but this is due to the 
restrictions placed on building operations during the war and not to any 
conditions existing at present. This is proved by the fact that the shortage 
is now being overcome. Building is proceeding at a rate that would more 
than care for current requirements if it were not for an accumulated war-time 
shortage. Manifestly no honest plea for immigration can be based on the 
housing situation. 

In connection with the housing situation there is a further fact of much 
importance. Immigration of skilled workers is from the countries of central 
and northern Europe. Skilled mechanics come from England, France, Ger- 
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many and the Scandanavian countries principally. These countries have never 
come up to their quota of immigrants under the present law. The logical 
deduction is that America is attracting all of the skilled mechanics who desire 
to come here. 

No relaxation of restrictions will increase the number of skilled mechanics 
of high wage and living standards coming to the United States. It could 
only increase the influx of those who are willing to work at a wage standard 
far beneath that which American workers are willing to accept. 

Examination of the problem from every angle leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that no requirement of American prosperity and no requirement 
of good citizenship demands an increase of immigration. 

Of course the Steel Trust desires additional immigration of low wage 
labor for obvious reasons. From the beginning the Steel Trust’s labor policy 
has been built on immigration. It has combed the world to find those workers 
who could be most easily and most pitilessly exploited. The steel industry, 
so far as labor has been concerned, has been a medieval industrv operated 
in the incongruous surroundings of twentieth century civilization. It seeks now 
through a change in the immigration law, to become a south European indus- 
try operated in the United States. 

Under no circumstances and for no reason can America afford to relax its 
immigration restrictions to meet the desires of corporate greed. 

The war has left us with problems of citizenship which are entirely new 
and which would undoubtedly be aggravated beyond the possibilities of 
constructive, successful solution if the Steel Trust immigration desires were to 
prevail. 

The American labor movement has an interest in the question of good 
citizenship in general as well as in the question of good living conditions in 
particular. Citizenship has both a material and a spiritual foundation. 
America is now beginning to lay an economic foundation upon which to,build 
citizenship character more enlightened and more suitable than ever]before. 
To destroy this opportunity to satisfy the greed of short-sighted corporation 
executives would be to close the door upon the future and to turn our faces 
once more toward the past. This must not be done. 





The National Association of Manufacturers, which might just as well be 
called, as it is known to be, a national organization 
pt pte aN “ of malefactors, in its recent national convention in New 
“MALEFACTORS” York City adopted, as a part of the report of a com- 
mittee on so-called open shop, the following statement: 
‘‘Wherever the public has had both sides of the open shop question adequately 
presented, it has decidedly declared for the open shop.”’ There can be no 
other characterization of such a statement than that it is the most brazen, 
inexcusable kind of falsehood. The report of the same committee contained 
the following paragraph: 
In the economic field our open shop department has presented clear evidence on the 


public cost of the closed shop. It has, for example, shown that rent increases are much 
greater in towns where building is closed shop; that taxes are increased by the closed 
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shop, since it costs 46 per cent more to erect school buildings under open shop conditions, 
and that higher prices for commodities are largely controlled by closed shop production 
methods. 

If it is possible for one mendacious falsehood to surpass another in 
mendacity, then the iaurels unquestionably go to the second quotation, 
The statements made by the National Association of Manufacturers are 
unsupported and unsupportable. Any organization that is actively and almost 
exclusively engaged in propaganda may be excused for the use of adjectives, 
but there can be no such excuse for outright misstatement of facts. 

If there is any difference in the cost between union and non-union opera- 
tion, it is decisively in favor of union operation in the aggregate, and for many 
reasons. If the National Association of Manufacturers will examine the 
statistics compiled by the United States Census Bureau, it will discover that 
of the value added by manufacture, money paid in wages forms, in most 
cases, something less than 50 per cent of the total. In the competition of 
modern manufacture, management methods play a much more important part 
than wage differentials in the final cost of most commodities to the consuming 
public. The average efficiency of trade union workers over unorganized work- 
ers is a fact so well established as to be conceded by all employers who have 
investigated without bias. This was clearly demonstrated when building 
employers appeared before the Lockwood Committee and under oath testified 
emphatically and unequivocally that union labor in building construction waS 
more efficient and economical than non-union labor. The best managed 
industrial undertakings operate in agreement and in harmony with the organi- 
zations of labor. Good management and union labor are found together to a 
much greater extent than good management and non-union labor. It may be 
said truthfully and accurately that a factor in the qualifications entitling 
management to be called good management is the intelligence to under- 
stand the advisability of operating in agreement and in mutuality with the 
organizations of workers. 

The proposition set forth by the National Association of Manufacturers 
is simply impossible of successful support. It is nothing less than a brazen 
attempt to carry conviction by mere assertion. The lie is so old that it is 
almost stereotyped. It is surprising that an organization purporting fo have 
on its membership lists 800 employers should have the effrontery to continue 
to stand for such a brazen and shame-faced perversion of truth in the face of a 
public that is more and more coming to understand the truth. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, through the medium of the same committee 
report, lays claim to a belief “that public welfare is the paramount issue.” 
It claims also to have “repeatedly . . . demonstrated that the philosophy 
of the closed shop is a theory of force, monopoly and destruction,” which 
“presents a very real menace to our fundamental issues.’’ It would be inter- 
esting if, in the course of its hypocritical professions of an interest in the public 
welfare, the National Association of Manufacturers would reveal through a 
public financial report the source of its income and the character of its expendi- 
tures; also how much it gets and how much it spends. No organization that 
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operates in financial secrecy can lay any good claim to have an interest in the 
public welfare. 

Elsewhere in the report there is a tinge of regret that one of the political 
parties apparently does not see fit to champion the anti-union shop as a para- 
mount issue in the forthcoming campaign. The committee thinks that friends 
of what it is pleased to call ‘‘free American labor,” by which it means labor 
that is free to work for whatever the boss determines, ‘‘can not but look with 
interest on the fact that one of the great political parties, according to the press 
is being urged to incorporate in its next platform a declaration in behalf of 
the open shop.” Strange are the ways of the propagandists! 

If there is an effort to revive interest in the recent attempt of Brigadier- 
General Dawes, and one or two others, to inflict upon the already overloaded 
Republican party an issue as fatal as the “open shop” issue, it probably 
is doomed to failure. Since the President of the American Federation of Labor 
has made clear to the country just what the wage-earners would think of 
such an issue in the realm of politics, the politicians have manifested a keen 
desire to leave that question severely alone. The New York N. A. M. con- 
vention is not likely to prove powerful enough to induce any political party 
to premeditate self-destruction. 

There are among the members of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, many honest, upright empioyers, whose integrity is beyond question. 
The official proceedings of the organization in its conventions, however, would 
be much more befitting to an organization which frankly stood before the 
public as a National Association of Highbinders, or a National Association 
of Unprincipled Propagandists. 

As to the childish assertion that the union shop rests upon a theory of 
force, monopoly and destruction, any attempt to characterize it would be much 
like applying a tar brush to a coal pile on a dark night. The conduct of the 
trade union movement is always public. it can never be anything else. 
Its conduct is the best answer to the ravings of organized greed, as mani- 
fested in the recent convention of the organization over which Mr. John E. 
Edgerton presides in more or less pious dignity. 

It is forgiveable for any employer to misunderstand the fundamental 
difference between the employment of union wage-earners and non-union 
wage-earners. It is forgiveable for a misinformed employer to even go so far 
as to insist upon the employment of unorganized wage-earners. It he is misin- 
formed, he may some day become correctly informed. The unforgiveable 
thing and the despicable thing is for an organization, formed purely in the 
interest of greedy reaction, to masquerade before the public as a pious brand 
of Christian brothers, seeking the moral uplift and the public welfare. A 
convention of the National Association of Manufacturers is in the main one of 
the most perfect manifestations extant of hypocrisy and undiluted bunk. 
The Congressional Mulhall IN. A. M. investigation is not yet forgotten. 





Charters have been issued from April to and including April 30, as follows: 
Central labor unions, 5; loca] trade unions, 14; federal labor unions, 7; total, 26. 
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A lot of surpassing rot is written by lawyers about our industrial problems. 
Most of them have elaborate legal formulae to offer. These 
—— on usually based on classical common-law ideas. Since 
CRAB-LIKE , ie he 
“procress"  COmmon-law had its origin in times when slavery and serf- 
dom were legally justified, it is time that those minds in the 
United States that have not been trained to work backward sweep away 
some of the cobwebs that keep the light out of our industrial machinery. 
A lot of new brooms are needed. 

The following paragraph from an article in the Yale Law Journal of 
April, 1923. is typical of the reasoning processes of lawyers who make a 
painful effort to appear unprejudiced in labor matters and who succeed only in 
talking in circles, giving to others the impression of little puppy-dogs chasing 
their tails: 


“If classical common-law ideas are deemed sufficient to 
work out a solution of present industrial problems, we un- 
doubtedly have them in the ideas of relation and status. 

“The return to the recognition of slavery is not necessary; 
we can reject the status of slavery, quite apart from con- 
stitutional impediments, on the ground that slavery is ‘an 
archaic idea’ and that it is abhorrent to the social order of our 
day. A mollified common-law form of serfdom—based 
squarely upon the idea of relation and not status—is avail- 
able for service. The convenient distinction between ‘serf in 


gross’ and ‘serf regardant’ may be moulded by a process of 
analogy to fit the relations of the railroad employes to the 
public. Despite this wealth of common-law material, it is not 
clear that America—at this time—is ready to extend the 
eminently useful ideas of relation or status to the point of 
compulsory service.” 


It is hard to escape the impression that the writer would look upon 
slavery as a good legal solution of the industrial problem. How naively he 
speaks of ‘‘constitutional impediments” to the recognition of slavery! 

Slavery, he points out, is not necessary because ‘‘a mollified (modified ?) 
common-law form of serfdom . . . is available for service.”” He would 
make it fit the relations of the railroad employes to the public, but he is not 
quite convinced ‘‘that America—at this time—is ready to extend the eminently 
useful ideas of relation or status to the point of compulsory service.” 

His statements are reiterated to emphasize the danger to American insti- 
tutions of this kind of law-school reasoning. Others may defend it on the 
ground that a lawyer should base his argument on legal precedent if he is 
to be legally sound. They make the distinction that a lawyer may be legally 
sound and socially wrong. Some know how to balance legal-and human 
concepts, but too many permit legal concepts to predominate and crush out 
that which is humanly right and just. 

This legal one-sidedness of the average lawyer accounts for the prohibi- 
tion in some countries against lawyers sitting in the legislature or in our own 
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country serving as a juror. A backward looking training does not fit a man 
for progressive legislation. Even the Congress of the United States recognizes 
this fact by its maintenance of a legislative drafting bureau. Experience 
has demonstrated that this bureau must be rigidly protected against those 
half-educated lawyers who too often are elected. 

A shifting social order demands new rules and regulations that need not 
be squared with antique legal ideas no matter how much the legal mind 
may press this contradiction. The lawyer properly belongs in the courts 
where he should function in the administration of the laws enacted by the 
legislatures. The idea so assiduously cultivated in the United States that 
makes the passage of a bar examination the chief qualification of a candidate 
for the legislature has filled 90 per cent of our legislatures with lawyers. 
This representation of lawyers is entirely out of proportion to the representa- 
tion of workmen, of businessmen, of engineers, of physicians, of preachers, and 
of college professors. Consequently we are a country that walks backward in a 
legislative sense except in so far as the rest of the community brings pressure 
to bear upon its lawyer management. The twaddle to which we are forced 
to listen convinces us that it is time to make a change. 

The legal blind-spot in a lawyer’s mind—the inability to appreciate 
the human necessities of our social order—is largely to blame for the public 
criticism of our courts. A cold-blooded manipulator of legal formulas who has 
obtained no broad vision of our industrial civilization and its vital human fac- 
tors has no place on the Supreme Court bench, for instance. And yet too 
often is the legal training of the individual the only criterion utilized in his 
selection. Humanity is not the first consideration, as it should be. 

Herein lies the danger of these puppy gyrations of young lawyers—that 
they are taken seriously as the pups grow old and acquire forbidding jowls. 
The piffle that is ,t first disguised by frequent use of Latin quotations is 
accepted later as learned law and our modern civilization gets another tug 
backward toward the horrible abyss from which classical common law sends 
its fumes out to befuddle the world. 





Fraternal delegates from the British Trades Union Congress to the 
Portland Convention of the A. F. of L. will be R. B. Walker (Agricultural 
Workers), 72 Action Street, Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W. C. 1; W. C. Robin- 
son, M. P. (Beamers, Twisters & Drawers Association), Derby Chambers, 
6 Fleet Street, London. 





The people of these United States are the masters of both Congresses and 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution but to overthrow the men who 
pervert the Constit stion. 





The strongest bond of human sympathy outside the family relation 
should be one uniting all working people of all nations, tongues and kindreds. 





The union label is necessary to tell union-made goods from non-union 
goods. 





“The Joy of Work” 


By Oniver HovEM 


“T hts is the carol of occupations; 
In the labor of engines and trades, and the labor of fields, 
I find the developments, 
And find the eternal meanings.” 
—From Carol of Occupations, by Walt Whitman. 


HERE is a poetic strain in every man. He may care nothing for poetry. 
T He may call it effeminate—and much of it is. He may like to listen 
to rhythmic verse now and then when it reaches his consciousness by 
chance like the singing of a bird. He may be prejudiced against the word 
paintings of Shelley and Keats and Byron and yet burn with feeling when a 
he-man describes the things he knows and loves. Hé may care nothing about 
the poetry that was forced upon him in the classroom and yet he may in a burst 
of enthusiasm describe to a friend or a group of friends in a manner that in 
itself is beautiful poetry how Babe Ruth knocked a home run, how his car 
responds when he gives it gas, or how good a workman some friend of his may 
be. If he is human he possesses that poetic strain. 

The poetry of work is not often put into words. The inspiration to do 
so is too often killed in the average man by fear of being classified with the 
daffydil hopping around like an animated jackass and spouting la-de-dahs 
over a violet. What’s a violet to a carpenter in comparison with the beauty 
of a selected piece of lumber? Who would look at a violet in preference 
to watching a gang of men at work? Put a woodland sketch alongside a 
Rolls-Royce and note which arouses the most enthusiasm. Work and the 
products of work are proper subjects for poetic outbursts, but such outbursts 
are all too few. . 

Walt Whitman, the American poet, shouted the joy of working over the 
housetops. His poetry is not the sing-song of the old-time player piano; 
it is symphonic. He calls up pictures with words and phrases that do not 
necessarily rhyme. His rhythm moves like the forces of nature, not like 
percussions of a clog dancer. Understanding this, one can appreciate the 
fact that to Whitman there was poetry in the classifications of a trade union 
directory. 

“In them realities for you and me—in them poems for you and me; 

In them, not yourself—you and your soul enclose all things, regardless of estima- 
tion; 

In them the development good—in them, all themes and hints.” 


Are the following lines poetry? 

“Strange and hard that paradox true I give; 

Objects gross and the unseen soul are one. 

House-building, measuring, sawing the boards; 

Blacksmithing, glass-blowing, nail-making, coopering, tin-roofing, shingle- 
dressing, 

Leather-dressing, coach-making, boiler-making, rope-twisting, distilling, sign- 
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painting, lime-burning, cotton-picking, electro-plating, electrotyping, sterév- 
typing.” 


Walt Whitman has made thousands see the poetry of these words. He, 
himself, refers to his efforts as “barbaric yawp,’’ but he died in the hope 
that the world would finally come to see the beauty of the things round about 
us, the joy of work, the thrill of living and doing, and would raise the common- 
place to a plane higher than the shallowness of the patter of poets who glorified 
a life of ease and aloofness. 

“Will you seek afar off? You surely come back at last, 

In things best known to you, finding the best, or as good as the best, 

In folks nearest to you, finding the sweetest, strongest, lovingest; 

Happiness, knowledge, not in another place, but this place—not for ‘another 
hour, but this hour; 


The popular tastes and employments taking precedence in poems or anywhere, 
You workwomen and workmen of these states having your own divine and strong 


life, 
And all else giving place to men and women like you.” 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1923 


July 2-14, Baltimore, Md., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 


July —, Toronto, Can., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9-19, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

July 9-14, Baltimore, Md., International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 9-15, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 


July sot, Chicago IIll., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
tion 


July 16-21, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 
July 16-23, Philadelphia, Pa., International Plate 
ters and Die Stampers’ Union. 


July 17-21, Chattanooga, Tenn., Stove Nounters’ 
International Union. 


July 21-24, New York City, (Executive Board 
ecting) American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. 


August 6-10, Chicago, Ill., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 


August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


August 13-20, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Morrison, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 3-8, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 
National Federation of Federal Employes. 

September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Federa- 
tion of Post office Clerks. 

September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga., Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

September 10-14, Montreal, Canada, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 10-20, Los Angeles, Calif., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association of North America. 





Heading West 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


HEN Mr. Kipling remarked that “East is East and West is West and never the 
W twain shall meet,’”’ he stated a profound geographical truth. But in this mobile 
age it loses its force where persons are concerned. East and West may never meet, 
but the populations of East and West may intermingle as they choose. But, be that as it 
may, East has ever headed West when suffocation drove it on. Suffocation is on the East like 
a great murk in these hectic days. The orientalism of the Far East, with its mystic mum- 
metry, its fatalism and its stupefaction of illiterate masses, holds proud Russia in its debasing 
grip. The pollution drifts westward, seeking fresh fields and new victims. The good and 
the bad alike head West. 
We, farthest West of all peoples, as the world reckons direction, find even our own 
East more contaminated than our West. In a sense the sound thinking of the world today 
is heading West—seeking to keep constructive vision unimpaired, seeking to save the 
world from the ruin of the serfdom of reaction and red insanity alike. Many things are 


happening. Let us ponder over a few of them. 


A Mountebank Dons the 
Bishop’s Sunday Clothes. 


NTERESTING tidings come from Rus- 
sia and the propagandists of sovietism 
are having a harder time of it. 

Religious intolerance got such a severe 
jolt when the Butchkavitch execution took 
place that even the bloody iron hand of 
Moscow’s tyranny had to do something 
about it. 

The parlor pinks are swallowing the yarn 
that comes out of Russia as gospel truth—- 
but they have long since lost all discrimi- 
nation when it comes to swallowing Russian 
fiction. 

An all-Russian religious conference has 
just been held. The church was “reorgan- 
ized” intoacommunist church. Vedensky, 
an unspeakable character, was elevated to 
the post of patriarch to succeed Tikhon, who 
is to be tried by the soviets for not being 
a Bolshevik. 

The parlor pinks take this all very 
seriously. They think the church is doing 
all this freely. There is much gushing and 
much palpitating of breath about the won- 
derful freedom of Russia. 

Bishop Edgar Blake of the Methodist 
church went to Moscow to attend the con- 
clave and delivered an oration calculated to 
make the Bolskeviks his friends for life. 

“A great struggle is in progress to abolish 
oppression,” he told the assembled soviet- 
ized church dignataries. The bishop is 
either a rattling good joker or else he hasn’t 


got that nice regard for accuracy which all 
good bishops should cultivate. 

The Soviets wanted the church treasure. 
They took most of it. Resistance indicated 
that the church would have to be either 
wiped out or “converted” to Bolshevism. 
Conversion seemed easiest. A church for- 
cibly converted to bolshevism might be 
made into a valuable ally. Under the 
direction of Vedensky, unscrupulous soviet 
adherent, such an ally may be created. 

This doesn’t mean freedom of belief. It 
means suppression and prostitution of belief. 

As to Bishop Blake, it is refreshing that 
the American House of Bishops immediately 
repudiated his utterances and recalled him 
from Moscow, directing him to go back to 
his post in Paris. The Methodist bishops 
have been made to stand for a great volume 
of bolshevik propaganda and perhaps they 
have concluded that the time has come to 
stop, look and listem. 


* * * 
Boring From Within 
Lands the Worm Outside. 


NCE upon a time, in the long, long 

ago, a worm got on the inside of a 

barrel. The barrel was a perfectly 

good barrel, built to serve a certain purpose 
and built perfectly for that purpose. 

The barrel was a good barrel for the use 
of man but it wasn’t much of a place for 4 
worm. 

The worm went into jong and heated con- 
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yersation with himself on the question of 
what to do about it. 

Being in a perfectly good barrel didn’t 
please the worm. The worm wanted free- 
dom of action and he couldn’t have that as 
long as the barrel staves surrounded him. 
The difficulty with a barrel is that it is 
organized for a purpose and that kind of 
organization interferes with the somewhat 
unsettled and anarchistic state of mind of a 
worm. 

Having given the matter much thought, 
the worm came upon a bright idea. He 
fairly wiggled in joy. 

“The thing to do,” he said to himself in 
worm talk, “is to get out.” But how? 
More thought brought the worm to the inevi- 
table conclusion—bore the way out. Being 
inside, with no other way out, the answer— 
plain as day—was to bore from within to 
get out. 

The worm proceeded to dig his teeth in 
and bore. He bored and bored until on a 
sunny afternoon, tired and hungry, he 
emerged on the outside and dropped to the 
ground. 

Ten minutes later, outside in the great 
world, free from all restrictions, the worm 
was planning on getting something to eat 
when—a great big foot came down hard on 
his full length and left him flat and lifeless. 

* * * 
Beware “‘Hell and Maria’s” 
Brigade of Blankety-Blanks 


H, WORDS, those precious messengers 
A of thought! How they are at times 

abused and made the leaden footed 
stevedores of balderdash. Here comes 
Brigadier General Dawes who blued up the 
air of an otherwise perfect day and got 
himself nick-named ‘Hell and Maria.” 
Out in Evanston, IIl., that beautiful home- 
town of the predatory and other rich, 
he has organized the “‘Minute Men of the 
Constitution.” Picture them, drawn up in 
hollow square formation, flint locks in their 
horny hands, “‘fifty serious minded men,” as 
brave leader Dawes describes them, “with 
yeast in their systems and lime in their 
spines,” all ready to show the “‘blankety 
blank meddlers where to head in.” 

Surely the yeast will do its work. Behold 
as example the doughty general himself. 
How the effervescence of the yeast bubbles 
forth in blankety blanks! But the lime 
may be a more risky experiment. 


Brave minute men, all fortified by yeast 
and lime, stimulants denied to the original 
defenders of that name! What terrors they 
will visit upon the unwary! With salvos and 
broadsides of blankety-blanks they will 
tear up the terrain and make weaker mortals 
faint in their tracks. 

For these doughty warriors are to make 
war on all influences that “deny an Ameri- 
can citizen the right to earn a living for him- 
self and family, regardless of whether or not 
he is a member of a labor union.” 

It all comes to that. It comes to precisely 
that. 

Report has it that the general tried to 
induce President Harding to. make an anti- 
union crusade the issue of the next cam- 
paign, right out in the open. But the Presi- 
dent preferred to tread more softly, a deci- 
sion with which the fact that something 
more powerful than blankety-blanks were in 
the opposition arsenals may or may not 
have had something to do. 

But nothing daunts “Hell and Maria.” 
His fifty yeasty minute men are on the 
job. Unions will no doubt tremble and wage- 
earners will flock to the freedom of Evanston. 
The packing house workers of Chicago's 
grimy south side will hark to the call of the 
braves of the north shore and will welcome 
the deliverance so magnanimously offered 
by those who make their profits on the south 
side and have their homes on the north shore 
in the pleasing though libertarian atmos- 
phere of Evanston. 

Words in the mouths of the yeasty are 
denied their proper function in this messy 
scheme of things. Words, among real men 
and women, are noble garb for the expres- 
sion of real thought and purpose. 

Ah, “Hell and Maria!” Your smoky 
solicitude, your blankety-blanks, ‘your yeast 
and lime! We go, post-haste to our cyclone 
cellars. But we shall emerge—with our cy- 
clone! 

* * * 
Newspaper Humor As 
Revealed by Sericus Study 


HE warm spring sun shines over all the 
civilized earth and gladness pops out 
on every hand. Rifts of humor shoot 

through everything and even the reading of 
newspapers has its happy side. One day 
the reader finds an article which draws a long 
face and wails that strikes in a year cost 
America $2,500,000,000. Perhaps no 
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figures lie quite so brazenly as those which 
purport to give the cost of strikes. But they 
afford the calculators a lot of amusement 
and above all, our calculators must have 
their sport. 

The method is to find the number of days 
of idleness and the number of men idle 
and then to multiply that by a supposed 
wage to find the staggering ‘total. All of 
which is about as scientific as making mud 
pies. Strikes are for the purpose of resist- 
ing wage reductions and deterioration of 
working conditions. The result of strikes 
is gain and progress—not loss. If strikes 
caused loss we should go backward instead 
of forward. 

But, speaking of losses, there was a tre- 
mendous loss through involuntary unem- 
ployment during the recent, but well re- 
membered depression. That was total loss 
and the loss was a great deal heavier 
than the alleged and supposed loss due to 
strikes. The calculators forget about that. 

In the case of coal they forget about 
many things. A little example is at hand. It 
developed in a Pennsylvania court that a 
single mine that cost $750,000 made profits 
of $1,500,000 in a year and a half. It 
developed further that a sales agent who 
never saw a pound of the coal collected $1.45 
a ton, which the consumer paid, of course. 
‘The usual cost of sales, it was testified, is 
from 20 to 30 cents a ton. Sales, it should 
be said, are mostly made by simple book- 
keeping. 

If anybody wants to know about the high 
cost of coal let them look into the books 
of the mine owners—if they can get there. 
The United States government tried and 
failed! 

Much amusement, it will be seen, is thus 
to be had from perusal of the newspapers. 
Jove has his finger in the pie after all is said 
and done. 

* * * 
The Silk-Hatted Monitor 
Reveals Its Clay Instincts 


HE Christian Science Monitor, discuss- 
ing Mr. Dawes’ new minute men of the 
Constitution, sees need for such an or- 

ganization. The Monitor points to organi- 
zations, among which it names the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which it charges, 
are seeking to ‘override and to nullify 
the solemn declaration of the people.” 

The ‘solemn declaration” in question is 
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the eighteenth amendment. And that raises 
a pretty question in regard to the Monitor, 

Many persons have come to look upon this 
Boston publication as about the fines 
example of clean, honorable journalism, 
This opinion is justified except where the 
Monitor touches on the prohibition question, 

All gods sooner or later reveal feet of clay 
and the clod hoppers that adorn the lower 
extremities of the Monitor are fearsome, 
indeed. 


The Monitor, in its ardent support of the 
eighteenth amendment, has gone in for 
regular old time newspaper crusading—and 
all newspaper men will know what that 
means. When a newspaper goes crusading it 
invents and digs up everything that will 
serve the purpose of the crusade. It de. 
liberately seeks to be sensational. Crusade 
material is for the most part composed of 
what is known as “made news’’—that is, 
“news” brought into being by the inventive- 
ness of the editors and reporters. 

What a muck the Monitor has dug up for 
itself to frighten the populace on the booze 
question! Amazing, Mehitable, amazing! 

Regarding this particular example it need 
only be said that of course the American 
Federation of Labor isn’t trying to override 
the solemn declaration of the people, nor is it 
trying to induce anybody else to become 
guilty of such conduct. To wish to change a 
law is one thing; to override is another. 
The Monitor knows the difference because 
there are laws against which it protests with 
great vigor, such as the laws providing for 
vaccination. And great numbers of the 
Monitor's readers go to great extremes to 
avoid being compelled to comply with 
those laws. 

A “shot in the arm” may be poison 
to one and meat to another, in a manner of 
speaking, as the Monitor well knows. Yet 
we do not accuse the dignified Moniior 
of trying to ‘‘override” any solemn declara- 
tions of the people. 

There is one other reason why the Monitor 
shouldn’t indulge in muddy crusading. It 
doesn’t befit Monitor dignity. It’s too much 
like dragging crinoline and high silk hats 
through black alleys at midnight. ‘The 
Hearst press is in its natural element 
when crusading; but the Monitor—ah, how 
disillusioning to see this proudest Roman 
of them all stoop to wilful falsification 
and dirty-faced blackguarding! 





Book Reviews 


THE REDS BRING REACTION”: By W. J. Ghent, Princeton University 

Press, Princeton, N. J. 

HE temptation in reviewing this most excellent book is not to review 
it at all but to tell the reader to procure for himself a copy and read 
it forthwith. Mr. Ghent has performed a needed service. He has 

written from a background of long experience and observation and he has 
written out of a thorough understanding of contemporaneous world history. 

He writes of radicals and radical movements as one who has been long 
associated with the socialist party and who has from that point of vantage 
observed at close range the antics and idiosyncracies of those who at present 
are trying their best to make the welkin ring with the dogma of communism. 

It is Mr. Ghent’s mature conclusion that extreme radicalism leads but to 
extreme reaction and that the strength of reaction in the United States in the 
immediate past, and for that matter at the present, has been and is due to the 
violence of radical propaganda and to the real or imagined menace which 
reaction has been able to conjure up on the strength of that propaganda. 

Mr. Ghent puts it succinctly when he says, “the tumult and shouting 
of the Left inevitably strengthens the Reaction of the Right.” 

‘The author finds that the Reaction of the Left and the Reaction of the Right 
join in their rejection of democracy, “the one in favor of a dictatorship of 
fanatics, the other iti favor of an oligarchy of wealth.’’ The paragraph is well 
worth following to the conclusion: 

The Left promises to restore democracy in some future imagined millennium, but 
only after all the disaffected have been starved or bayonetted into submission; while 
the Right, making no promise for the future, proposes only to extract the substance 
of democracy, leaving the form for a popular plaything. Though both wings profess 
to serve the cause of mankind, the one seeks an actual slavery, the other a thinly dis- 
guised serfdom. Apparent foes, they work together « gainst society as a whole; but the 
winnings, whatever they are, go wholly to the Right. 


Of course the book deals principally with the Reaction of the Left— 
that is to say with the various shades and gradations of radical movements. 

Mr. Ghent by no means renounces his own belief in a future cooperative 
commonwealth. He clings tenaciously to his socialism but it is fair to say 
that his socialism is of a brand rejected by all but a handful so far as the 
United States is concerned. Mr. Ghent left the socialist party when the 
war issue found that organization lining up with the enemies of the 
Republic. He does not admit that he has been read out of the party but he 
takes the position of one who is holding the fort alone after having read almost 
everybody else out on his own account. 

His chapter on the unenviable record of the socialist party during and 
since the war does not begin to follow the furious pace maintained in the 
rest of the book. It is, however, an interesting and important chapter with- 
out which the picture would not have been complete. 

Few writers have yet hurled at bolshevik propagandists, parlor reds, 


the radical intelligencia and the pseudo liberals, shafts more stinging than 
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those launched by this master of the English language in this volume. 
He speaks of the Left as “‘mainly a small aggregation of factionaries 
and adventurers (including a few police spies),.given to burlesque antics, 
sounding phrases and thrasonical threats.”’ 
The contest now on between the Left and the Right is depicted as a 
tragi-comedy as old as history but never “‘so artistically presented, with such 
skillful mummers and such perfect stage accessories, as during these last 


four years.”’ 
It is such keen, vigorous shafts as the following that give the book 


flavor and.character as well as power and incisiveness: 


That any of these voluble revolutionaries can believe in the possibility of the 
violent overturn which he predicts for these United States seems incredible, so lacking 
is any slightest indication of fulfillment. Yet indubitably some of them do believe it; 
and some others, to whom revolutionism is adventure, or notoriety, or sex, or a meal- 
ticket, profess to believe it; and these join hands and mingle voices and constitute 
themselves (with certain additions from the Department of Justice and the local de- 
tective bureaus) the vanguard of the revolution. The near- Left, that sorry thing which 
misnames itself Liberalism, but which is an utter negation of most of what historic 
Liberalism has stood for, helps them along with smooth words and canting phrases; 
and that section of the wealthy who care for this kind of thing as a form of amusement 
or excitement, tender their contributions. So the thing flourishes, and so the Right 
battles against it, and social progress is checked, and the circle is perpetually renewed. 


Ghent marvels at the fact that the Bolshevik propaganda epidemic 
could happen and it causes him to ponder alike upon the background af- 
forded by history and upon the possibilities of the future. His philosophizing 
here is worth pausing to note: 

We had great teachers a generation ago; and we thought that through them we 
had settled a few things in this highly uncertain world; and one of these was that vicious 
means in behalf of a desired end were not to be tolerated. Certainly the Gloomy Dean 
is right; the spacious times of great Victoria bred men, and we may not look upon their 
like for many years. Our good Earth Mother will travail long before she brings forth 
another Huxley, with his saving gospel of common sense and common honesty. In 
after-days men will look back upon this epidemic of pro-Bolshevism as men now look 
back upon Salem witchcraft, and will wonder how it could have arisen or developed, 
and they will find no answer. They will marvel that men who professed to speak for 
democracy and liberty and civilization could have found excuses for the violation of 
the most primal rights of men—excuses for usurpation, tyranny, repression and cruelty. 
They will marvel that men could for a period have reverted to the infantilism which 
says that what is right for me is wrong for you. 


And then the author is moved to wonder at the success of the incan- 
tations of the revolutionaries and of the grip they have upon the American 
literary world at the present time. With a delicious sarcasm he discourses 


thus: 

Those opulent revolutionaries, radicals and Liberals of the Left (and what scores 
of them there are!) who know so well how, while denouncing the capitalist system, to 
extract from it such ample income, move me to wonder. In the more legitimate modes 
of income-getting they have all the advantage. In the literary world the Reds and the 
near-Reds climb to points of vantage where the collectivist of sober coloring can not 
hope to follow. Thus intrenched, and acting in zealous unison (so long as the matter is 
one of common interest), they are able to say what book shall be showered with praise, 
what condemned and what ignored. In the editorial offices and the publishing houses 
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they sit at the receipt of manuscripts and say to this, “Be thou published!” and to that, 
‘Be thou damned!’’ In the service of the great journals—often conspicuously reac- 
tionary ones—they post o’er land and ocean in ease and luxurious comfort. In all this 
they have things pretty much their own way; and their occasional denunciations of the 
capitalist system must therefore be taken somewhat as a ritual of group technique as 
well as an expression of inner feeling. 

As they have all the advantage in the more legitimate means, they have, in the 
more questionable ones, a stark monopoly. The more extreme the revolutionist, the more 
emancipated he is from those little superstitions, survivals of a past age, which lead 
to self-imposed limitations—which cause one to regard certain gainful activities as in- 
consistent with loyalty to a social ideal. To the emancipated, numberless are the ways 
of getting on; and what is good for one’s self must necessarily be good for the cause. 
Many are the modes of bilking the insurgent boobery, that unfailing reservoir of treasures 
richer than those of Ormus and of Ind and all the rest of the exhaustless East. And 
then there is Mr. Hearst. The broad and well-beaten pathway leading from the tents 
of the radical intelligentsia to Mr. Hearst’s payroll has welcome and manna at the end; 
and the most highly recompensed and most warmly welcomed are those who in past 
times have most vocally, and for the longest periods, denounced Mr. Hearst as the sum 
of all things evil. Mr. Hearst, I take it, has small humor, but a pretty wit—a wit that 
expresses itself not in words but in picturesque effects. And certainly one must travel 
far to find anything more picturesque than one of the long-time assailants of Mr. Hearst 
placed high in the hierarchy of his forces. “The anti-monopolists come easiest,’’ said 
Commodore Vanderbilt. Not so the anti-Hearstians. They come high; for they know 
they can get the price. 

It is Mr. Ghent’s firm conviction that “what blocks the way to social 
reconstruction is not, in the last analysis, the conservative or the reactionary 
of the Right.”’ He pins the responsibility for this upon “the fanatic, the emo- 
tional lunatic, the adventurer. . . . 

“The Red, with his near kin, is the perpetual hinderer and disorganizer 

of the social movement. . . . If he is sincere he is a fanatic. 
If he is not sincere he is of course untroubled with the need for justifications. 
In any case his temperament is largely histrionic; he must always act a 
part. When he learns from Moscow that he must ‘engage in illegal activi- 
ties,’ he means to play the role no matter to what absurd antics it carries 
him. . . . To wipe out the law against him would be to turn him over 
to the untender ministrations of society. . . . The law against himis a 
more considerate friend than he imagines.” 

‘The observations which have been quoted from Mr. Ghent’s book so 
far are all found in his preface. It will thus be seen with what flaming oratory 
yet with what cool appraisal of the situation he moves to his main attack. 
He lays the indictment at the outset of his first chapter. To those who 
believe in progress and who have dedicated their lives to the effort to achieve 
progress along normal, rational and constructive lines, the indictment which 
this author lays constitutes an accusation of one of the greatest social crimes 
the world has ever known, if indeed it is not the greatest of all. It is an in- 
dictment with which trade unionists generally will agree in toto. ‘There 
was never in the United States a more propitious time for the institution of 
far-reaching social reforms than that immediately following the armistice,” 
says Mr. Ghent. And it is so. 

He puts what was then the convietion and the hope of millions in his 
statement that “everywhere, except among the extreme reactionaries of 
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both Right and Left, the confident belief was held that the old world, with 
its bitter evils, had fallen asunder and that a new world of social justice was 
to be ushered in.” 

Even the extreme radicals, though scoffing at the constructive progres- 
sives who hoped for sane but far-reaching social changes, felt that some- 
thing new was on the horizon. 

“The talk of a revolution was of course fatuous,” Mr. Ghent points out. 
“But for the widespread confidence in a great social advance there was ample 
basis. . . . A victorious democracy, such was the prevalent view, 
could do nothing else than move steadily forward.”’ 

Many hopes went by the board in the months that followed the armistice. 
The period of depression that followed was not only a period of financial and 
industrial depression. It also wasa period of mental depression from which 
America but now is really recovering. As Mr. Ghent finds: 

Yet nothing came in fulfillment of these confident expectations. The revolution 
predicted by the radical extremists oozed out in rhetoric and stage-play. A year later 
found most of the embryo Lenins and Trotzkys, each of whom had looked upon himself 
as a possible dictator of the proletariat, in jail or on their personally conducted tours 
abroad, and their American dupes or abbetters having a hard time with the law. Nor 
did the peacefully evolved new order make any better headway. 

As the author says: ‘‘What really happened was something very dif- 
ferent.”” We found ourselves ‘“‘in the midst of a tide of reaction which threat- 
ened to sweep away every social achievement gained not only during the 
war, but the two previous decades.’’ What began as a drive against out- 
and-out sedition gathered headway as a drive against all forms of radicalism. 
In this drive the reactionaries of the Right drew no fine distinctions and their 
efforts were for a time leveled almost as much against constructive, rational 
progressives as against the real subversive elements of the extreme Left. 

In every case, and throughout the hostility of the Right found its excuse 
in the menace of the Left. Thus, instead of begetting social.progress through 
the much advertised “revolution” or anything even approaching it, radicals 
of the Left gave the reaction of the Right its opportunity and destroyed 
the progressive efforts and tendencies of the great majority. 

For what reaction America has suffered, for what return to power of 
the oligarchy of wealth we have encountered Mr. Ghent holds the extremists 
of the Left, including the parlor reds and the befuddled intelligencia, strictly 
accountable. That he is historically correct in his analysis and profoundly 
accurate in his apportionment of responsibility will be denied by no thinking 


person. 
“Any propagandist of the Left can tell you the causes of the great transformation,” 


says Mr. Ghent. “That is, he can tell you all except the one proximate and dominant 
cause—for this, by reason of his closeness to it, escaped his notice. The real cause was 
the outburst of revolutionism, inspired first by Germanophile opposition to the war and 
later by infatuation for the regime of the Bolshevists—an outburst that during the 
nine months following the armistice reached the proportions of an emotional epidemic. 
It was this which enabled the reactionaries of the Right to seize all the vantage points 
and steadily to consolidate their position.” 
The author goes on to trace the growth of communist propaganda or- 
ganizations from the first one formed in Chicago four days before the armistice. 
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There was a headlong plunge of all sorts of so-called liberals and of the various 
grades of radicals into the field of organized propaganda. ‘‘ Among insurgents 
generally the contagion spread rapidly,” the author tells us. ‘Individuals 
and groups vied with one another in their rush to the Left. New groups 
were formed—groups of communists, Left communists, extreme-Left com- 
munists, super-communists, and beyond-communists—which evolved, one 
after another, in a sequence of rapid mutations, Insurgency clamored for 
the wildest kind of propaganda and there was no lack in the supply.” 

With the eye of an expert the author examines the field of publications. 
He finds new publications coming into the field with amazing rapidity. He 
finds also an interesting study in coloration among publications of the high- 
brow and insurgent type—‘the pinkest of the established organs took on 
rapidly deepening shades of red.”” He goes on to say that “By the first 
of December, 1918, the whole body of insurgent journals, from the extremest 
to the most moderate, were united in their defense of Leninism, and they 
framed their news to fit their partisanship.” 

The author observes that when “‘even the more moderate of these journals 
flopped over to Bolshevism, the response from the insurgent element was 
immediate. Their circulation rapidly increased. One of them, from a weekly 
issue of eleven thousand (confined mostly to the universities) lifted itself 
in a short time to the fifty thousand class. A rival journal did almost as well. 
The news stands in many places were piled high with copies and there were 
no ‘returns.’ ”’ 

All who have had occasion to observe American publications, including 
some so-called trade union publications, will agree with Mr. Ghent that 
there has been something amazing and something just a little puzzling about 
the frequency with which these metropolitan high-brow, pro-Bolshevik 
publications have been quoted by the journals of the interior. 

It will not do to quote more extensively from Mr. Ghent’s pages. They 
are filled with keen analysis of the deviltry of Bolshevism, which he de- 
scribes so fittingly as“ big, wild and incomprehensible, misted with the glamour 
of the remote, . . . the haven of imaginative adventure for restless 
souls at outs with their environment.” 

We can agree profoundly with the conclusions of this trade unionist 
author who brings his splendid volume to a close with the following note of 
unassailable logic and truth: 

“Mankind in its strivings has heaped up stores of experience, has de- 
veloped new faculties and has molded a new environment. It is not true in the 
year 1923 that ‘the good want power but to weep barren tears’; or that 
(despite the clapper claw of the highbrow insurgent press) the powerful 
are necessarily wanting in all virtue; or that ‘the wise want love’; or that 
‘those who love want wisdom.’ It is not such imputed ills and defects which 
thwart and baffle the movement for social justice. Retardation and defeat 
come not from without but from within. What now might justly be told 
the still-fettered Prometheus—and not in malice but in benevolence— 
is that in this very practical business of building a fairer world the most 
evil enemies are that inciterlof hate and discord, the fanatic firebrand, and 
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his motley company of fakir, playboy and adventurer. Could these be 
blotted out and pushed aside, unitedly would the movement go onward, 
with every promise of an enduring triumph.” 





A SELECTION OF CASES AND OTHER AUTHORITIES ON LABOR 
LAW. By Francis Bowers Sayre, L.L.B., S.J.D., Assistant Professor 
of Law in Harvard University. Harvard University Press. 1922. 


HE volume is an exhaustive, and not selective, collection of cases affect- 

T ing labor primarily, covering over a thousand pages and setting forth 

cases from the days of the earliest English law down to the decision 

in Coronado Coal Company vs. The United Mine Workers, decided in June, 

1922. The volume is divided into three parts and twenty chapters, each chap- 

ter being devoted to a particular phase of labor decisions, and its logical 
subdivisions. 

Complete chapters are given over to “Legality of Combination,” ‘‘Legal- 
ity of Means,” used by Labor organizations, ‘‘Federal Jurisdiction Over Labor 
Disputes,” and “Legality of Ends Pursued Through Collective Action by 
Labor Organizations.” 

Other chapters cover “‘Use of the Injunction Against Labor Organiza- 
tions” and ‘‘Prohibition of Strikes by Injunction or by the Criminal Law in the 
Light of the Thirteenth Amendment.” 

Early English statutes are included in the volume, as are the Clayton 
and Sherman Anti-Trust Laws and the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
Act. A study of the statutes alone would be of great value to a student 
of the historical development of the harshness and rigidity of the early 
statutes. 

When we consider that in the Tubwomen’s Case, 1721, and the Philadel- 
phia Cordwainers’ Case, 1806, a combination to raise wages was condemned as 
violating the law, the development of the law is clearly seen. But although 
these early statutes have been repealed modified or broadened, it should 
be regretfully noted that the courts have not seen fit to relax their decisions 
to the same degree. 

The celebrated case, Taff-Vale Railway Co. vs. Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of England, decided in 1901, is given in full. This 
case went to the House of Lords and involved the suing of an unincorporated 
union. So widespread was the dissatisfaction caused by this decision that 
subsequently the Trades Dispute Act of 1906 was passed in which it was 
provided that no action against a trade union or any members or officials 


in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf 
of the trade union shall be entertained by any court. And yet in spite of the 
over-throwing of this decision by statute in England, the Taff-Vale case is 
cited with approval by Chief Justice Taft in the Coronado case, in which 
he also says that it is with regret that the court could not affirm the judgment 
of the lower court, which had decided against the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

As a collection of cases the book is commended to all. It is a well-nigh 
monumental work in a specialized field, but a field of great importance to 
Labor. 
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A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts with 
people, your appearance, your bear- 


ing and many other things help you 


to make the right impression. But 
in your telephone contacts there is 
only one thing by which you can be 
judged—-your speech. 


An effective telephone personality 
is to-day a business and social asset. 
Everybody appreciates the person who 
speaks distinctly and pleasantly, 
neither too fast nor too slow, with a 
clear enunciation of each word, with 
lips facing the mouthpiece and speak- 
ing into it. In business, this is the 
telephone personality which induces 
favorable action on the part of the 
listener. To the salesman it may mean 


the difference between an order and 


no order; between an interview 
granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who are 
careful to make themselves effectively 
heard and understood face to face, 
often disregard the need for effective- 
ness in their telephone speech. Per- 
haps they shout, perhaps they mumble, 
perhaps they hold the mouthpiece far 
from their lips. And frequently they 
never realize that their carelessness 
has defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for tele- 
phone users the best facilities that 
science, modern equipment, skilled 
operation and careful management 
can bring to telephone speech. But 
these facilities can be fully effective 
only when they are properly used. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND ‘TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Flint Glass Workers 


Chas. J. Shipman.—Our total membership is 7,962, 
and we now have 134 local unions. The two new 
local unions were organized in Chicago and Con- 
shohocken, Pa. State of employment is good and 
is improving. 

Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—In our 76 local unions we have a 
membership of 5,500. State of employment is fair and 
is improving. ‘The majority of our local unions, it 
is understood, will ask for a renewal of their present 
union agreements this year. It is regrettable that 
we have prospects of a serious strike in Tacoma, 
Wash., as the laundry owners of that city have 
refused to renew the union agreements and have 
declared for the non-union shop. An effort is being 
made in Seattle, Wash., to wreck the co-operative 
union laundry there, and serious trouble may result 
from this move. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—We have 364 members in our 5 local 
unions. State of employment is fair. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—In our 38 local unions we have 
2,600 members. There were 3 deaths in our ranks, 
for which was expended the sum of $3,000. State 
of employment is fair. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. J. Marsh.—In our 6 local unions we have a total 
membership of 218. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—In our 230 local unions we have 
a membership of 8,000. Our 2 new local unions 
were formed in Reno, Nev., and in Tampa, Fla. 
There were 16 deaths in our ranks, for which there 
was expended $2,150. For soldier benefits, $400 
given out. State of employment is improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—C. A. Kelley: 

The central body and a number of local unions 
make the union label a special order of business. 
All locals are using their best effort to promote the 
use of union-made goods. 


Groveland.—James Giambruno: 

All union members are urged to demand union- 
made goods when they buy. New work has 
started in the lumber mills. 

San Pedro.—J. C. Blair: 

New work has started in the oil refineries and 
more oil workers have been hired. The carpenters’ 
union label has been placed in one cabinet shop. 
The carpenters have bought and paid for a labor 
temple. Union membership has been increased 
to 550. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R, Hoage: 

Steel workers at the C. F. & I. Company, at 
Pueblo, have received 11 per cent increase in wages. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union No. 26 
have secured 10 per cent increase, effective May 1. 
Carpenters and joiners have received an increase of 
$1 per day, and all members are at work. Painters 
and Decorators Local Union No. 79 have received 
wage increase of $1 a day. Cigar factories are 
adding to their forces, and the M. & O. factory has 
over 250 men and women employed. The Colorado 
State Federation of Labor will hold its 28th annual 
convention at La Junta in June. The Union Label 
League and label organizations are all busy boosting 
the label, card'and button. Federal employes at 
Fort Lyon have organized and taken out a charter 
with the federal employes. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford.—A. P. Krone: 

All business is good. Wages have been increased 
in some lines and about to be advanced in others. 
There is a great deal of work in the building lines. 

Meriden.—H. A. G. Geis: 

There has been a walkout at Edward Miller 
Company plant, now under Duplexolite Company, 
over attempt of employers to pay nine hours’ wages 
for ten hours’ production. 

Noank.—Walter H. Wolverton: 

Conditions have improved in all skilled trades in 
this vicinity. The Groton Iron Works and building 
contractors have increased their forces. Agitation is 
carried on to promote the usage of union-made 
products. 

Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

The textile mills have increased their forces and 
increased wages 124% to 15 per cent. Carpenters 
received a wage increase from 85 cents to 90 cents 
per hour. Additional molders have been given 
employment at the Richmond Radiator Company. 
New work has started for the building tradesmen. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—David Weinberg: 
The S. A. L. Railroad laid off 140 men. The 
lumber mills are getting short of common labor 
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because conditions are unbearable to work under. 
Many are demanding the union label. The organ- 
ier is lining up for an organizing campaign. 


GEORGIA 


Waycoss.—A. E. Courtena 
The A. C. L. take ole ehiember Of duche. A great 
deal of building is under way and the carpenter con- 
tractors have added to their forces. We hope to 
ize the laundry workers in the near future. 
Qut of the 1,438 men who went on strike July 1. 
1922, we have lost only 67 men to date, while the 
company is going to the bad every day with wrecks, 
delays, and engine failure increasing. The strikers 
are all in good spirits and still determined to win. 
All our younger men have secured other jobs, 
leaving about 150 of the old men, and taking some 
a the load from our shoulders. We will continue 
fighting until the company decides to make a fair 
and just settlement with us. We do not intend to 
throw away the conditions that some of us have 
fought for years to build up. 


ILLINOIS 


Kankakee.—S. J. H 

The C. C. C. and St. re Railroad laid off 21 men. 
Carpenters’ pay has been increased, making their 
sale now 90 cents per hour. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Some paint contractors have signed the 1923 
wage scale for $1 per hour and the 44-hour week. 
New homes are being built. At every meeting of 
the central body the union label is boosted. A new 
local union of pottery workers has been organized. 

Litchfield—Henry D. Felix: 

The Brown Shoe Company has closed down for 
repairs. American Radiator Company has given a 
6 per cent increase in wages. The women’s 8-hour 
law is up in the state legislature, and it is believed 
that this law will be passed. The teamsters re- 
ceived 25 cents per hour increase in pay. Some 
laborers are idle. There are good prospects for 
work enough for all of us here this summer. Work 
has started in the building line. Carpenters are all 
employed; also the other building craftsmen. 


INDIANA 


Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Constant lectures are delivered in the interest of 
the union label. New work has opened up at the 
tube mills. The steel industry has increased wages 
1] per cent. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

All factories in city are running full time. Com- 
mittee from trades council makes monthly calls on 
merchants, advocating the handling of union-made 
goods. Efforts are being made to organize the com- 
mon laborers. The potters’ strike is still on. Elec- 
trical workers went on strike May 1 for an increase 
of 12 cents per hour. An injunction was applied 
for by the auto parts company against metal 
polishers, asking that picket line be withdrawn, etc. 
This injunction was denied them by Judge John 
Marshal who gave the workers the right to maintain 
a picket line within 100 feet of company’s plant 
and to use peaceful persuasion in inducing workers 
tolremain’away from the establishment. 
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Muncie.—W. M. Davis: 

We are asking for union-made goods from our 
merchants. New work has opened up in the build- 
ing trades. The carpenters and plumbers have got 
increased pay and have signed up. Six foundries 
have hired some additional help. 


New Albany.—Tom Salmon: 

All classes of workers have gained improvements. 
In the fertilizer plants 200 more workers have been 
put on. Building has started. We are working 
out a system with Brother Allen of Boston to fill 
the city with union-labeled goods. A new local 
union of steam and operating engineers has been 
organized. 


Newburgh.—Thomas Rowe: 

Work on rock roads has started. A dam will soon 
be under construction. Our union label drive, end- 
ing April 16, was very successful. The label com- 
mittee of the central labor union is doing good 
work. A federal labor union was orgafized. 





IOWA 


Council Bluffs—William B. Daly: 

New building is under way. General agitation is 
carried on by the organizer and the central labor 
union to increase the demand for union-made 
products. The president of the moving picture 
operators’ union was convicted of throwing stink 
bombs in locked-out theater and sentenced to three 
years in prison. The cdse is appealed to Supreme 
Court. 
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Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The Iowa Packing Company has increased wages 
10 per cent. We are strongly advocating the usage 
of union-labeled goods. Our former president of 
the Iowa Federation of Labor, Fred A. Canfield, 
has been appointed a member of the federal board 
of conciliation in the Department of Labor at Wash- 
ington by Secretary of Labor Davis, according 
to information received here. The appointment is 
regarded as a recognition of Mr. Canfield’s wide 
experience in labor circles and also of his consistent 
advocacy of the Cedar Rapids adjustment plan 
for settling of labor disputes. 


KANSAS 


Ellis —C. T. Scheer: 

A mayor was elected who is fair to organized 
labor. It is urged to demand union-made goods. 

Hutchinson.—H. O. Burrcough: 

There have been improved conditions among 
the bricklayers and plasterers. A few more workers 
have been hired at the salt plants. A hotel and a 
news building are in the process of construction. 
We are talking union-labeled goods and getting 
the goods in stock. An effort is being made to or- 
ganize the porters and the window washers. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville.—S. J. Watson: 

All coal mines have closed down. The men have 
been on strike since April 1. A new railroad is being 
built from Madisonville to Dowson Springs. A new 
local union of hodcarriers has been organized. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

Work has opened up fine in all industries. Stan- 
dard Oil Company has announced that they are 
going to give their men an increase in wages. About 
300 men are working on the new university grounds. 
The saw mills are all working overtime and lumber 
has a ready sale right from the saw. A new ice 
plant has just started to operate and we expect 
to get better treatment than in the past. A great 
deal of highway work is going on and more being let 
all the time. For every gallon of gasoline sold in 
Louisiana, 2 cents goes for- road work, besides all 
license money. The organizer is visiting the differ- 
ent unions and boosting the union label. 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Good work is being performed to advance the us 
of union-made goods. Additional building trades, 
men have been put on. All kinds of building work is 
under way. There is very little unemployment 
here now. Road work and other work is starting up- 

Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
condition of unorganized. All establishments are 
operating full time. A new freight terminal of the 
Maine Central Railroad is under way. Trackmen, 
sectionmen and foremen on the Boston Maine Rail- 
road, to the number of about 4,000, have been 
granted an increase in wages. The Associated 
Industries of Maine are opposed to a forty-eight- 
hour work week for women and children. A forty- 
eight-hour law, initiated in the last legislature, will 
come before the voters for a referendum in Septem- 


ter. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

The barbers are now practically 100 per cent 
unionized, six non-union barbers having joined the 
ranks of organized labor. The organizer urges deal- 
ers to handle union-made goods and at every op- 
portunity advocates the use of these products. The 
carpenters and painters secured 10 cents increase per 
hour without any trouble. Construction work and 
work on the highways has started. During the strike 
at the carpet mill, Organizer McCarthy succeeded in 
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organizing a large number of the employes. This 
company (The Roxbury Carpet Company) has re- 
sumed operations with a 10 per cent increase to its 
workers and with the abolition of the Bodeaux 
system of work. 

Plymouth—Chas. H. Smith: 

All mills are raising wages 1214 per cent on April 
30. Some building has started. 


- use 











are 

She MISSOURI 

men, 

Rail. Si. Louis—Robt. Lyons: 

deen There have been improvements in conditions in 
ated MH the building industry. Painters and electricians 
ght- I have received some increase. Hotels have hired addi- 





tional employes. Our trade union cooperative league 
is working to promote the use of union-made goods. 
A new local union of paperhangers was organized. 







NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: ' 
Carpenters and joiners have secured an increase 









2 in wages and the eight-hour day. Fuller Lumber 
pod Company has added several to their force. All 
“he union members are urged to call for union-labeled 






goods. 





NEW YORK 


Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the 
molders at the American Locomotive Company 
have secured a 5 per cent increase in wages. All 
plants are hiring men. The new plant at the Skelton 
Shovel Company will soon open. 

Hornell.—J. P. McElroy: 

The woodworking plants and the silk mills 
are taking on more help with a small raise in wages. 
Erie Railroad shops are laying off men. All em- 
ployers are advertising for common labor at 60 cents 
per hour. We ask the delegates to the central 
labor union to urge the use of the union label. The 
plumbers have reorganized, 100 per cent. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

The carpenters’ union will receive 90 cents per 
hour beginning May 1 and are negotiating a work- 
ing agreement with the contractors at the present 
time. The upholsterers received a 10 per cent in- 






















crease of wages April 11. Furniture and meta! 
factories have hired additional workers. New schools 
are being built. Local unions are increasing their 
membership every month 

New Rochelle-—Edward P. Cotter: 

The Jones Speedometer Company has increased 
the wages of its machinists. All woodworking 
plants and printing plants have added to their 
forces. Residences, apartment houses and schools 
are in the course of construction. All building 
tradesmen were given an increase of $1 per day. 
They receive now a total of $9 a day. We always 
ask for the union label. 

Schenectady.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

The General Electric Company and other con- 
cerns have hired more employes. The General 
Electric Company has given increased wages to 
some. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

A 10 per cent increase was secured by the brick 
and tile workers and the eight-hour day restored. 
Workers have been laid off in the railroad shops. 
The committee is putting on a union label cam- 
paign. 

Glouster—Dan W. Wallace: 

There has been a little improvement in mining 
and building trades conditions in the last month. 
One hundred brick and clay workers have been laid 
off. Paved road building has started on the state 
road. The coal operators of southern Ohio have 
signed the interstate agreement, which expires 
March 31, 1924. Each local union has a union label 
committee trying to establish the use of union-made 
goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Some metal trades and all building trades report 
improvements in employment and advances in 
wages. The Ford plant, some paper mills and all 
foundries and machine shops have put on additional 
workers. New work has started at the Hamilton 
Furnace Company with 150 men. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

In the following establishments wages have taken 
an advance: American Ship Building Company, 
National Tube Company, National Stove Com- 
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pany. In the building trades and among common 
laborers wages have increased 25 per cent. The large 
companies are sending out all over the country 
for men. Industries are functioning as well as is pos- 
sible with the labor shortage. We held a union circus 
to get money to build a rest house in a park used by 
labor for all of our Labor Day picnics. A year book 
with all union labels was sent out. We expect the 
retail clerks, bakers and meatcutters to receive their 
charters this month. We now have enough members 
ready to sign up for charter in each. 


Youngstown.—Ernest Broennle: 

Conditions have improved in the building 
trades and in the steel plants and more workers 
have been hired. One injunction has been annulled. 
The women’s union label league is at work to pro- 
mote the use of union-made goods. 


OKLAHOMA 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

A new steam laundry has started operations. 
The central body has a standing label committee 
which is active. A new local union of plasterers has 
been organized. 

Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

The Morris Company and the Wilson Company 
have announced a 10 per cent increase in wages. The 
Ford assembling plant is working on half time. Con- 
siderable public work is under way. The railroads 
and the packing plants are attempting to organize 
company unions but with little success. In several 
cities union label campaigns are being carried 
on and the union label directory is being sent over the 
state. The workmen’s compensation law has been 
improved; the maximum has been raised from 50 to 
6634 per cent. In this state there are over 700 local 
unions. In Pauls Valley there have been organized a 
federal labor union and a union of teamsters; a fed- 
eral labor union at Ada; and a retail clerks’ union at 
Durant. 


PENNSYLVANIA | 


Wilkes Barre-—Thomas J. Cavan: 

At B. G. Carpenters & Company and in the 
sheet metal shops more employes have been hired. 
Many new buildings are going up. Local unions 


are visited and speeches made in the interest of 
union labels. 

Wilkes Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

A new cigar factory is being erected. Practically 
all industries have put on additional help. The build- 
ing trades have increased wages through negotia- 
tions. The carpenters and joiners will receive 
$1 per hour after July 1. Employes in the wir 
rope works have been offered a small increase which 
is not satisfactory. An adjustment, however, is in 
sight. The union label league is getting out a union 
label, shop card and button guide in addition toa 
steady campaign of agitation for the use of same. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Valley Falls—Edw. H. Morris: 

Some building projects are undef way. More 
workers have been given employment in all branches 
of the building trades and in the textile plants. 
Painters have secured a 12% per cent increase, 
effective April 1. Effective May | there will bea 12 
per cent increase to workers in the textile mills. 
A strong effort is being put forth to pass the forty- 
eight-hour law which is pending in state senate, 
having been passed by lower house. The organizer 
has been assisting the representative of the bakers 
international union in this district. 


TENNESSEE 


Bristol.—E. E. Denton: 

There have been improvements in conditions in 
building trades. Seventy-five more workers have 
been put on at the paper mills. Some street im- 
provements are under way. We are going to each 
labor meeting and urging the workers to demand 
the union label. 

Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

All kinds of building is under way. The Piggly 
Wiggly Manufacturing Company has agreement 
with the union. Union-labeled goods are in demand. 

Johnson City.—J. W. Vance: 

The building trades are very active. A new 
$500,000 hotel is under construction where the 
union building tradesmen have been given prefer- 
ence. Practically all woodworking plants have 
increased their forces. Union garment workers 
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are employed at the overall factory. The A. F. of L. 
organizer pro the appointment of a non- 
union fire marshal and the committee of labor re- 
voked the appointment. 

Knoxville Ernest E. Ailor: , 

There have been improvements in all textile 
mills and steel mills. New building work _has 
opened up. A new local union of firemen and oilers 
has been organized. 

TEXAS 


Austin.—P. C. Heflin: 

The trades council is making a great effort to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. The 
farmers report seventeen new local unions during the 
iast four months. Auto mechanics, laundry workers, 
retail clerks and meatcutters are in the process of or- 
ganization. A thirteen-story hotel, several business 
buildings and schools are under way. Additional 
employes have been put on at the Woodward Manu- 
facturing Company, which makes auto bodies. 
Through working agreement the carpenters’ wages 
were increased $1 per day and the barbers received a 

$4 weekly increase. 

Breckenridge.-—Caleb C. Smith: 

The cold storage workers have straightened out 
their difficulties. The bakers have signed contract. 
We urge that union-made goods be demanded. 
More men have been given employment at city and 
county road work. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Work is on the increase in the building trades. 
The building of two Methodist churches, both union 
jobs, is under way. We urge that all union mem- 
bers demand union-made goods. 

Corsicana.—E. E. Fain: 

Plumbers and carpenters received $1 per day raise 
in wages. General conditions warranted it and this 
taise came voluntarily from the employers. Home 
building has increased and more building tradesmen 
have been given employment. A volunteer com- 
mittee of fifteen from the central labor union is visit- 
ing all the stores in an effort to have union-made 
goods put in stock. All union members are urged to 
demand union-labeled products when they buy. 

Crange.—Geo. L. Gibson: 

Wages have been increased 10 cents per hour at 
the L. & M. Lumber Company. More dock workers 

and city street gangs have been employed. The 


515 


central labor union has a standing committee 
visiting all local unions, asking them to demand 
union-labeled goods. 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg.—Jas. F. Lawson: 

Through the efforts of the organizer, local District 
No. 896 of the street and electric railway employes’ 
association has been reorganized with fifty new 
thembers. This local district was suspended Decem- 
ber, 1922. Residential and public building is under 
way. Our members are demanding union-made 


goods. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

File setters mow receive $1.25 per hour. All 
industries are increasing their forces. More build- 
ings are going up all the time. 

Clarksburg.—Vito Minutelli: 

At the tin plate and glass houses about ninety 
more workers have been put on with an 11 per cent 


increase. 
WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

There have been improvements in the National 
Gauge Company and in the Crosse Garment 
Company. Sewer work has started. We have elected 
the president of the Trades and Labor Council as 
mayor of the city. There is a demand for union- 
labeled goods. New members have joined the retail 
clerks’ organization. 

CANADA, B. C. 

Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

More men have been hired in the building 
and metal trades. Harbor improvements, elevators 
and a drydock are under way. Our very active label 
committee has accomplished a great deal and the 
demand for union-made goods has been increased. 
A federal labor union is in the course of organization. 


CANADA, ONT. 


Kitchener —Frank Wieck: 

Some rubber companies have hired additional 
employes. We are holding organization campaigns 
and every two weeks we have a successful meeting 
of workers of all trades. 


PORTO RICO 


Ponce.—Jose Ma. Forres: 

Some tobacco plants have closed down. Three 
local unions of agricultural workers have been 
organized. 
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